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Obtainable from 


DARLEY HOUSE LEEDS 


and most large towns 

















SWEET 10/- 


ory 12/6 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 
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LIGHT UP YOUR OWN GOOD LOOKS 





For visible results to-morrow... 


To-night, smooth rich Yardley Night Cream 
into your skin until you feel a delicious glow. 
Remove what remains and go to bed with 
a clean face. You'll wake in the morning 
with a skin visibly softer and fresher, on 
which your make-up looks far more attractive. 
It will make you eager to use Yardley creams 
regularly and put your best face forward ! 
Price including purchase tax 6/6 


YARDLEY 


33 Old Bond Street, London 
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For over half a century 









STATE EXPRESS 555 






have maintained their 








reputation as the best 





cigarettes in the world 










Export Packing 
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HEALTH - GIVING 


Massage 
at home 


To stimulate the circulation, invigorate 
the tissues and promote a healthy skin; 
persuade away unwanted fat or get relief 
from aches and pains... . 


Silhouette Corsets, 
boned or unboned, 
have a non- roll 
“Trubenised ” _ top. 
In the boned models 
(patent applied for) the 

bones are dovetailed into the 
“Trubenised” top so that they 
cannot pinch you. Silhouette 
“ Trubenised ”  Brassieres and 
Corselets are also available. 


With the Pifeo Massager you can enjoy 
health-giving massage in the privacy of 
your own home, Beneficial in so many 
ways—for the scalp, face, body or fect, 
it will help you to achieve good health 
and a beautiful complexion. 













| 
See it at good-class | 
Chemists, Electricians | 
and all large Stores, or | 
write for descriptive | 
folder and name of : | 


PIFCO 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORY 


| 
| 
PIFCO LTD PIFCO HOUSE + MANCHESTER 43: | 
| 





your nearest stockist. 





596 


Tax 146 








Write now for descriptive folder “‘T”’ to 
CORSETS SILHOUETTE LTD., Angel House, London, N.1 




















KAYSER BONDOR 


FULL FASHIONED STOCKINGS 
In Nylon, Silk, Chiffon Lisle and Style 55 
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Famous the world over for style and The cossest of COATS 
comfort, the Motoluxe Coat is now 

available in more plentiful supply. 
Made in “ Motoluxe” Alpaca Fabrics 
with wool check or plain linings. In case 
of difficulty write to us for the address of 
your nearest stockist. 


LEE “<i (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen St. Works, 54 Regina Street, 
London, N.W. 1848—Established over 100 Years—1949 


*& Motoluxe Rugs too 
are now avatlable. 


















WEAR 


LUCIA—Ladies’ twin buckie-bar "'Sportocrat”’ 
shoe combining distinctive, fashionable 
styling with perfece fic. Made in Blue 
and Tan, with feather or crepe soles 
si Af this ee bl out 

of stock there wilt he 





styles at your Agonm. 





THE WAUKEEZ1I SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON 
| eacne ve the Naruic a ae _ } 
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the special LA VENDA way 


to keep the colours true 















“THAT’S WHAT I CALL 
A LOVELY FIGURE!” 

... there’s better finish ... 
and more ideas . .. in 


Gothic brassieres 





foundations 








1949 
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For Overseas Vissfors 


ARETAIL EXPORT SERVICE 
Deliverts bo ship, plane 


or address overseas 
Free of purchase fax 


Worsheds Tweeds 
Silks Scarves 
by 
Jacqmar 


16. Grosvonor Sk, London. WIL. 





Britain’s Tradition 
QUALITY 





With their natural flair for quality, more 
and more women are appreciating the out- 
standing quality of this famous cigarette. 


WILLS’S 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 





GI5V 




























































Mellow and smooth, 
rich and invigorating, 
a drink that brings liveliness 


back to tired bodies! 


co 


Mackeson’s Stout 
sets you up wonderfully 
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Always the 


choice of connoisseurs 








YOUR HEALTH AND pleasure 







SO . . 

y =", is our business « 
a/ =F HE Palace Hotel offers 
- courteous service, exquisite 


accommodation, celebrated cuisine and 

an atmosphere of happy relaxation., 
Luxury indoor swimpool—music 
and dancing. Golf, tennis, squash, 
billiards, games room and the 
beauties of Derbyshire close at 
hand. Tariff from the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. (The 
Spa Hotel is under the same 
direction.) 
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Smarten your 
footwear with © 


PATON’S 
shoe and toot 
LACES 


-hewe a pair spare 


An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. Tax) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


No Agents (founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 





























a No water, 


blades, soap or brush — 
nothing but a Viceroy Electric 
Dry Shaver for the smoothest 
dry shave ever. The Viceroy 
is 87/1d. (inc. tax). The Viceroy, 
NON ELECTRIC Dry Shaver is ideal where electricity is not 
available, is 78/4d. (inc. tax). Made by Rolls Razor Limited. 





Sales, Works and Service : Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
Showrooms : 193 Regent St., W.1. (callers only). 








THE ROLLS RAZOR OF DRY SHAVERS 











Wm Paton Ltd Johnstone - Scotland | | 





.A NOBLE SCOTCH 
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Be Surprised 
at the 


NE 


flavour 


with a dash 
of Angostura 
aromatic bitters 


Ane057Upa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


ANGOSTURA  BITTERS 
(Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons) Led., 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. 











RARE STAMPS 


We are always interested in the purchase 
of rare stamps— both on and off 
letters. Before destroying any old family 
correspondence, write to: 


. E. LEA 
14 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER 2 
Price list on request. 






















a bandage f 
Prestoband has all the qualities of a 
bandage plus the virtue of sticking to 


itself. _ This means a neat, firm dress- 
ing without knots or pins. _ 





NOT 6 Pla: 












Plaster 


Prestoband does not stick to the skin. 
This means clean application and easy, 
painless removal, with no dirty > 


PRESTOBAND 


The Antiseptic Self-Adhesive Bandage 
Sticks to itself — but not to the skin 





5d., 6d. & I/- at all chemists 


Sole Distributors : 





| 86 
\ A product of Vernon & Co. Ltd. Preston,Lancs 
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THE AIRPORT - WALSALL 
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WEATHERCOAT 






























The ideal machine for 
town and country homes 

. that odd shopping 
run... the casual call 

. home to business 
and an equally speedy return... 
in fact for all the little trips that 
make the daily round. Easy to 
handle and giving approximately 
95 miles per gallon the Gadabout 
is equipped with the Villiers 
4 10D. 122 c.c. two-stroke engine, 
{ } 3-speed foot-change gear box, 
has a cruising speed of 30 m.p.h., 
comfortable seating and maxi- 
mum weather protection. Ob- 
tainable from all authorised 
Swallow dealers. 


WALLOW COACHBUILDING CO (i935) LTD 
- STAFFS 


Helliwell 


PRODUCT OF THE GROUP 
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‘Paludrine’ 
for Malaria 


* Paludrine ’ was the outcome of a programme of 
research for a more efficient drug than quinine or 
its synthetic substitutes, mepacrine and pamaauin. 
This was urgently begun in I.C.I. laboratories in 
Manchester in 1942, when the Japanese conquest of 
the quinine-producing East Indies jeopardised the 
health of Allied armies in the Tropics. The 
biologist of the team, Dr. D. G. Davey, laid the 
foundations of success by evolving a swift and 
positive method of testing compounds for 
antimalarial activity. Then a group of chemists, 
headed by Dr. F. L. Rose and the late Dr. F. H. S. 
Curd, began the chemical part of the investigation, 
striking out along lines hitherto unexplored 
malaria research. Many new compounds were 
evolved, and tested and rejected, but before the 
end of 1944 one of altogether exceptional power 
had been developed. This was given the name of 
* Paludrine ’. 

The achievement of the British chemical industry in 
is threefold. 


accomplished in response to a particular need, it 


respect of ‘Paludrine’ It was 
was completed against time, and the result is the 
safest and most effective drug ever produced for 
the prophylaxis, suppression and treatment of the 


disease. 
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By Appointment 
Suppliers of Linen to 
HM. King George VI. 


robinson 


and 


famous for ° 


FINE 
LINENS 


* 


THE LINEN HALL 
REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Also at Belfast, 
Bournemouth and Liverpool 
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Thomas Minton, 1793 


MINTON 


The Worlds M. ost 
Beautiful 
China 





MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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the natural way 


Keep your strength up 


\Hovis 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 





your own room dictates the shape... 
Wilton weavers assure the craftsmanship. Their weaving 
skill has been almost entirely devoted to export, but 
now they can again make you plain or patterned designs 
—plain carpets being lower in price. All sizes, up to 40 feet 
wide, seamless, in one piece. Your local House Furnisher 
will gladly show you samples of materials and quote. 


THE WILTON ROYAL 





A handmade carpet 
designed your own way 


What a good idea! You choose the design and colour... 
and the famous 


%* Mothproofed of course! 





2 oy u 
Wilton near aid Salisbury. 


MAKERS OF FINE CARPETS SINCE 1655 


CARPET FACTORY LTD. 
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TreasureTrove! 


JOY, Oh joy for the Mayfair 
Twins! Good fortune has come 
their way in the shape of a goodly - 
supply of MAYFAIR Toffees and 
Chocolates . . . the sweets they 
prefer above all others, because 
they are nicer, daintier, more 
delicious than ever before . .. and 
such wonderful value! 
Ask for MAYFAIR and 
VANITY FAIR Assortments! 


& CHOCOLATES 


MAOE BY MAYFAIR PRODUCTS LTO. SUNDERLAND, 











, 





MAKERS 
OF FINEST 
STAINLESS 

STEEL 
TABLEWARE 


J. & J. WIGGIN 
LIMITED 


OLD HALL WORKS, 
BLOXWICH, WALSALL, 
STAFFS. 
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j Can YOU 3 
afford a cold 


this winter? 


Don’t take chances this winter —here’s how many 
people secure immunity from colds: they simply 
take 2 Serocalcin tablets daily for thirty days— 
that’s all. For three to four months they can safely 
forget about colds. But if you already have a 
cold, take 3 Serocalcin tablets three times daily. 
In many cases, the attack clears up in a few days. 
Serocalcin is absolutely safe — for children, too. 











® The Immunising Pack of 60 tablets costs 9/3. The 
Treatment Pack of 20 tablets costs 3/9. At all chemists, 


There’s nothing like 


SEROCALCIN 


ome <) for the prevention and treatment of colds. 
ZF FREE 

a Write to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, 

for a helpful booklet “Immunity from Colds” 


















/ QUENCHY QUESTIONS 


Animal, vegetable or mineral? 
Vegetable. 
Can you eat it? 


No. 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 

Is it Devonshire Cream ? 
No. 

Is it nice and sweet? 
Yes. 

It’s cyder! 
Yes. 

Let’s have a recap. It’s made in 

Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 

it’s cyder... 
Yes. 


Then it must be 


WHITEWAY'S € 
(YDER & - 


MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY “™ 
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COMBINED ELECTRIC 
KETTLE HOT-WATER JUG 





THE H.M.V. MADDOX KETTLE-JUG 


Specially designed to look perfectly in place among 
silver and china of any afternoon tea table. Its sleek, 
streamlined body is brilliant chromium-plate on copper 
(electro-tinned inside). Heat-resisting handle ensures 
comfortable pouring. Insulated feet and non-drip 
spout prevent damage to polished surfaces. Safety 
device breaks current supply if kettle boils dry. 
Boils 3 pints in approximately 10 minutes. Voltage 


ranges 200-220 Volts, 230-250 Volts DC or AC supply. 


lett ETT, 


Obtainable from leading Electrical Retailers. In the event of difficulty, write to 


MODEL K. J.3 PRICE £4°7°6 
The Gramophone Co. Ltd. (Household Appliance Division), Hayes, Middlesex 
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The comfort and durability of a new mattress 
depends mostly on what you can’t see—the filling. 
If you see the Curled Hair tag, you will know 
you are spending your money wisely. Nothing 
equals Curled Hair for mattresses and upholstery, 
nothing is more hygienic, durable and comfortable. 
Always see the Curled Hair tag before you buy. 


insist on ‘Curled Hair’ for comfort & economy 
Cvs-22 














too much 
standing on 


ACHING FEET 


Over-strained feet can easily 
become weak feet—and cause endless 
trouble and pain. The Scholl Foot 
Comfort Service can both relieve and help 
you avoid foot troubles. There is a 
proved Scholl remedy for almost every 
kind of foot discomfort. Scholl light, 
flexible arch supports correct the arch 
weakness that strain produces and which 
is the cause of so much foot pain. 
Expert advice and foot test free at 
Schell depots throughout the country. 
Foot examination in private cubicles. 


END CORN TROUBLE. § Get relief from pain of hard and 
soft corns, bunions, callouses, with Dr. Scholl’s new Super-Soft 
Zino-pads. Universal first:-aids to foot com- 
fort. Shoe pressure and friction quickly 
removed. In four sizes, 1/9d. at chemists, 
shoe dealers, stores and all Scholl depots. 


Scholl 


e 
Foot Comfort Service 
254 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
WRITE TO DEPT. P.6, FOR BOOKLET & ADDRESS OF NEAREST DEPOT 





CALLOUSES 


SOFT CORNS 
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Science against pain 
Research chemists in many countries have long been 
trying to overcome the acidity and low solubility of 
aspirin. Now, in ‘Disprin,’ they have succeeded. 
Aspirin is acid (acetylsalicylic acid) , and it is almost 
insoluble in water. Consequently aspirin enters the 
stomach in the form of undissolved acid particles 
which, in susceptible cases, may produce gastric 
irritation, resulting in heartburn or dyspepsia. 

Disprin, on the other hand, provides a neutral 
(non-acid), palatable solution which does not irritate 
the stomach lining. Being freely soluble, Disprin is 
quickly absorbed and brings relief without dis- 


comfort or delay. 


Bottle of 26 tablets 2/-. From all chemists 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD., HULL AND LONDON. (PHAR MACEUTICAL Datt.. HULL) 
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The family car— 


popular everywhere 
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—says Mr. Mercury 











Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED 
WELLINGTON HOUSE - BUCKINGHAM GATE - LONDON - S.W.I 
Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture 2 











The Standard Motor Co. Ltd.Coventry. London : Standard House,37 Davies St. Grosvenor $q.W.1 | 
Standard Cars Standard Commercial Vehicles Ferguson Tractors Triumph Cars 


REMOVALS 


” | THOULTS un. 


LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 

on Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 

Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, GLASGOW 
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le | Ay 3 > | FRENCH GRAND PRIX 
, / - L. Chiron - - - + - =~ Talbot 
is | <r BELGIAN GRAND PRIX 
| L. Rosier - - - + = = Talbot 
: _ | N 0 RTH®B 4 ITI S w BRITISH R.A.C. GRAND PRIX 
5= brad Baron E. de Graffenried - Maserati 
Me ina | JERSEY ROAD RACE 
+ Srl - ish Ti Tubes F.R. Gerard- - - = - E.R.A. 
aS Fit also North British Innes BUENOS AIRES GRAND PRIX 
_ | A. Ascari - - + - = = Maserati 
MOTOR SHOW, EARLS COURT, SEPT. 28—OCT. 8, STAND 216 
fs HILL THOMSON & COLTD. & THE WINNERS 
EDINBURGH steabaeee 6| THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTO., EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES USED LODGE PLUGS 
Holders of Royal Appointment to Also Manufacturers of Golf Balls and Golfing Accessories, Footwear, Flooring and Hose 
L) successive Sovereigns since 1838 Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby 
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KARDEX 
simplifies 
YOUR 

RECORDS 





THE KARDEX 
POCKET 





Each Kardex Record 
is individually designed 
to meet your particular needs 


KARDEXxX is the simplest, speediest, easiest 
way of keeping records and maintaining 
effective control. Visible titling gives you 
faster reference, the pocket system enables 
you to group related records, and the brightly- 
coloured signals automatically spotlight 
matters requiring attention. Each Kardex 
scheme is individually designed by specialists go yours of experience, and the 
who have at their command Remington recognised standard of effici- 
Rand’s long experience of the record prob- ency and durability wherever 
lems of almost every trade and profession. visible records are used. In it 


you may group several related 
%*& Write for new Illustrated Folder 


records under one title, so that 
%e . , “ 


decisions are based on ail the 
REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. 59), 1 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 8888 






is the perfected result of over 


relevant facts. On its visible 
margin signals summarize the 
salient points of each record. 

















Any doctor will tell you that before Chance Brothers -perfected the 
interchangeable all-glass syringe it was the devil’s own job to get plun- 
gers and barrels to match. It was so bad that plungers and barrels had 
to be tied together in pairs when they were sterilized so that partners 


were not parted. But with this new syringe, any plunger-will fit any 
barrel and give a non-leaking fit because Chance Brothers laugh at a 
tolerance of a few ten thousandths of an inch. And that’s how 
hypodermic syringes are now made of glass by Chance. 


hance. 
e+e GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED GLASs-MAKERS SINCE -1824 


HEAD OFFICE: Smethwick 40, Birmingham. LONDON OFFICE: 28 St. James’s Sq. S.W.1. 
BRANCH WORKS: at Glasgow. St. Helens and Malvern. 
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TO FOOD 


The grower whose crops are threatened by green fly need 
fear that menace no more. The new Phosphate Insecticides 
— HETP and TEPP — will destroy all species of Aphids, 
HETP and 


TEPP are safe on fruit and vegetables and remain 


Red Spider, and many other insect pests. 


efficient at low temperatures. 


HETP & TEPP 


phosphate insecticides 


wi 





A.priGHT & Witson 
Chemicals 






49 PARK LANE - LONDON: - 
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you CAN AFFORD TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
































WITH A “V.T.” SELF-OPERATING REGULATOR 


The easiest type of temperature control to 
install. Generally speaking the lowest 

priced. Self-contained, self-operating, * 
needs no outside source of power, no 
electricity or compressed air. Prevents 
spoilage, saves labour, improves standard 
of production, cuts out waste. Will 
maintain the temperature you need, 
automatically, without supervision. 
Write for full details and prices. The Drayton 
Catalogue describes automatic control equipment 
for every type of temperature and pressure 
control. 


Available in three types for 
HOT WATER SUPPLY TANKS 
* BOTTLE WASHING PLANT - 
CALORIFIERS - OIL SUPPLY 
and STORAGE WOOL 
SCOURING MACHINES ~° AIR 
HEATING PLANT RETORTS 
* CABINET COOKERS ° 


Ask DRAYTON about Automatic Control 


Drayton Regulator & Instrument Co.’ Ltd., West Drayton, Middx. (VTS) 








The 
of Brifains 
Fine Cars and 
Commercial 
Vehicles are 
Fitted with 


BRAKES 
DAMPERS 
CHASSIS- 
LUBRICATION 









“a 


THERES AN AUTHORISED 
GIALING SERVICE AGENT 
IN YOUR DISTRICT 





GIRLING LIMITED 


KINGS BOAD-TYSELEY- BIRMINGHAM 


The most versatile 
power - unit for 
c small 












PRICE 









COMPLETE 


: ) This practical type of power-unit has no complicated gears but drives 
_ direct to a guarded propeller which acts also as a power rudder. Shallow 
beaches, underwater obstructions are easily negotiated. The engine runs 
24 hours on 2 pints of petroil, is quiet, amply powerful and is really 
dependabl B ifully made, it is produced by the makers of the world- 
famous Atco Motor Mowers and is backed by Atco Nation-wide Service. 











FREE DEMONSTRATION. If you own a boat or are interested in 
boating, please write in the first instance to ATCO Headquarters and 
arrange to try the Atco Boatimpeller. 


avee i 





Atco Headquarters : 

CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 

WHITWORTH WORKS 
BIRMINGHAM, 9 








Spare your 
Friends... 


the task of acting as Executors of 
your Will. Even if they reluctantly 
consent to act, they may predecease 
you. The better way is to appoint 
the Trustee Department of the 
Norwich Union, which offers an 
excellent service at unusually low 
fees. For acting as Executor, the 
charge is only Four Shillings per 
£100 of the gross estate (minimum 
fee £15). Correspondingly light 
fees are charged for the continuing 
duties of Trustee. 


Ls 
NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
f ""s, Trustee Dept.: 6/32,Surrey St., NOR WICH, Norfolk 
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D) 
| Without obligation you may send a copy of ! 
! your ‘ Executor and Trustee’ leaflet to: t 
I Send this coupon, 1 
or write, for a 
! copy of the leaflet (M f 
| which gives full ! 
I details of this | Address... Ee ee ! 
I helpful but in- L 
] (P.M | 


| | expensive service. 
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NEW WORDS. for NEW TIMES 


9 


*‘Jet - Plane” **Schweppervescence’” 

The pressure-cabin displaces the windy wicker basket. 

Schweppes, quietly lending its name to the language, 
concentrates on remaining a high-flier. 





schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 
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Clean, 
crisp snow, 
invigorating 
air — sport made 
enjoyable by every 
technical facility — hotels 
catering for the healthiest 

appetites. 
Apply to any Travel Agent or to 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, 
179, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 





“For the want of a nail... 
the battle was lost” 











“ For the want of a nail 
the shoe was lost 

For the want of a shoe 
e horse was lost 

For the want of a horse 
the rider was lost 

For the want of a rider 
the battle was lost” 
—OLD TAG 


Modestly hiding its head in 
the presence of its more assert- 
ive brothers, the detail .. . 
the item . . . is yet the most im- 
portant factor in our lives. In 
business it is the vital element 
in the constant struggle for perfect- 
ion . . . the horseshoe nail that wins 
battles. 


The detail is therefore an honoured 
’ member of the Standard community, 
“/ for the perfect whole depends upon 
B*~ the perfect detail. Because of this, 
/ Standard telecommunications systems 
A and equipment are amongst the world’s 
finest engineering achievements. 
New ideas will be born. A decade hence 
new and even better systems will be 
produced. . . Standard, as always, will remain 
in the van of telecommunication progress. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PARK BATE 
STEEL 


THE PARK GATE IRON E STEEL £0. LTD., ROTHERHAM 
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keeping you on the 





warm side of winter 


During the summer months, we have been busily 


ba preparing to protect you during the coming winter. 
iff The finest Cheviots, Tweeds, Saxonies and 
i Fleeces, today’s favourite cloths, have been 


skilfully cut into a wide variety of overcoats. 
There are Ulsters for town and country od a, 
wear, some with half-belts, some with two- : 

piece belts, and some with all-round belts 
—single breasted Raglans with an all-round 
belt and slash pockets — finely tailored 
Chesterfields for wearing about town—and a 
host of others. 

The man who values his comfort in cold weather 
should make a point of coming to visit his new 
overcoat well before the first frost. Prices vary 
according to the shape of coat and type of 
material and range from £14.5.6 to £27.13.0. 











is just a part of the 


AUSTIN REED service 


: AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET. LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES. TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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Waren YOU ARE CONSCIOUS 
OF 





IN MOTORING... 


Whether it’s the seat 
in a car, bus or 
cinema, a bed in 

hotel, hospital or most 
your host’s guest 
room —if it’s more 
than usually com- 
fortable—in all 


eae a shy A or 
DUNLOPILLO 


THE INSIDE SECRET OF MODERN COMFORT 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Led., (Dunlopillo Division), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
LONDON: 19-20 New Bond Street, W.! 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 
9D/C4B 








RED HANDED 


Said a hardworking parent named Ruthven 
“For your good all these years I have struthven 
Now I find you in bed 
Smoking my Four Square Red 
—That’s one thing that won’t be forguthven !”’ 


money 





Means 


Four Square Red is the famous 
original Matured Virginia....a 
balanced blend of prime Virginia 
leaf, matured in the wood, this is 

exceptionally cool and slow-burning (OW 
both in and out of doors. It is cut 
from the cake and put up in broken ll 


flake form ready for the pipe. 


THE SIX FOUR SQUARE BLENDS: 
Matured Virginia (Red) and Original Mixture 
(Blue) 4/54d. oz. Cut Cake (Yellow), Empire Mix- 
ture (Green), Disc Cut Curlies (Purple) and 
Ready Rubbed Navy Cut ea 4/14d. oz. 


Ask for your favourite by colour. 
(In I oz. foil packets, 2 oz. & 4 oz. Vacuum Tins) 


FOUR SQUAIRIE ot a 


DOBIE PAUSLEY 
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CHARIVARIA 


“T TRIED to telephone to Bristol for half an hour 
without success,” says a correspondent. But he was 
encouraged to persevere when he got a wrong number 
with a faint West Country brrr. 


& & 


Listeners resent the cutting of orchestral music 
to make room for Talks. Unless, of course, they are 
to be given by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

& 


“Over 100 men in the 
tunnel celebrated the occasion 
with free beer, several barrels 
having been conveyed to the 
face.”"—“The Scotsman”’ 


There’s nothing like 
tunnelling to develop the 
arms. 

& 

The queues assembled 
at Cap Gris Nez this 
summer prompt us to 
admit that we have 
never tried to swim the 
Channel—though we have crossed in circumstances 
that made us seriously consider it. 


& & 


Danger Signal 
“British RAILwAYyS WORKING 
N.U.R. May Hold Inquiry” 
“The Manchester Guardian” 


& & 
“Being an ex-M.P. gives one a cachet in any neigh- 
bourhood,” says a writer. This must afford a certain 
amount of comfort to many current M.P.s. 











An American scientist hopes one day to produce 
imitation coal. Some householders, however, assert 
that the Coal Board has beaten him to it. 


B B 


*“Foop Farr at OtyMmprA IN 1950” 
“Confectionery News” 


But first-class at the Festival in 1951? 
B 


Adoctor comments on 
the way people like to air 
medical terms during con- 
sultations. A patient, on 
being told not to worry, 
said that was all very well 
but he was in debt up to 
his medulla oblongata. 


B 





A fashion-writer says 
women’s _ bathing - cos- 
tumes are becoming more 
daring. Some of them have even been decorated. 


B a 


“ MISCELLANEOUS SALES 
One Lawn Mower, 70 ft. 4in. pipes, 1 small Greenhouse 
Boiler, 6 Water Tanks, 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 1 ft., 1 Combustion Stove, 
1 ex-Army Stove, 2 Electric Fires, 1 Chest of Drawers, 1 small 
Sideboard, 1 Baby’s Rickshaw, 1 Baby’s Cot, 2 six-month-old 
Female Kids.”—Leeds paper 


One of them will have to go without a rickshaw. 
B B 


A scientist claims that synthetic petrol can be 
made from grass. Would peace be brought any nearer 
if the nations beat their swards into oil-shares? 


EEN an Gans 


cma a 
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THE FISHING AT PEMBERLEY 
(A footnote on “Pride and Prejudice’) 


HIS bit of Derbyshire water has always been very 

puzzling to Ambrose and to me. 

“Mr. Gardiner, though seldom able to indulge the 
taste, was very fond of fishing, and was so much 
engaged in watching the occasional appearance of some 
trout in the water, and talking to the man about them, 
that he advanced but little.” 

And later, when Darcy has joined them, 

“The conversation soon turned upon fishing; and 
she heard Mr. Darcy invite him, with the greatest 
civility, to fish there as often as he chose while he con- 
tinued in the neighbourhood, offering at the same time 
to supply him with fishing tackle, and pointing out 
those parts of the stream where there was usually most 
sport. Mrs. Gardiner, who was walking arm in arm 
with Elizabeth, gave her a look expressive of her 
wonder.” 

Mrs. Gardiner’s wonder is nothing to ours. The 
references to sport are not infrequent in the works of 
Miss Austen. Fox, pheasant and partridge play their 
réles, but how subordinate they are. Of all manly 
dresses, we are told by Marianne in Sense and Sensibility 
that a shooting-jacket is the most becoming. But so 
lukewarm on the whole is the interest in flood, field and 
covert, that we count them a tiresome interference with 
drawing-room conversation and social amenities. 

Yet here in Pride and Prejudice, at the moment of 
one of the great crises in the heroine’s love-affair, we 
have these Pemberley trout not only taking a part in 
the narrative, but a select band of them, as Ambrose 
believes, actually rising to the fly. He goes so far 
indeed as to infer from the passages I have quoted that 
the authoress was herself a fisherwoman, pointing out 
that she lived almost the whole of her life in 
Hampshire, and must have known the Test and the 
Itchen well. 

My own view has always been that she was a 
devoted admirer of the second part of the Compleat 
Angler, that is to say, the instructions of Charles Cotton 
on fishing for trout and grayling in the Derbyshire 
streams. 

“T always take it for granted,” I tell him, “that 
Pemberley was on the Dove.” 

“She dwelt,” he usually says with utter fatuity, 
“among the untrodden ways, beside the springs of 
Dove, a maid whom there were none to praise and very 
few to love.” 

After that he begins to talk about the Orange 
Tag. 

Both of us at any rate are convinced that this act 
of Darcy’s was the most marvellous. instance of 
devotion on the part of any lover in Jane Austen’s 
works. His later service in hunting out the hiding 
place of the infamous Wickham (“‘Wickham’s Fancy,” 
murmurs Ambrose) and paying him a thousand pounds 
to marry Elizabeth’s sister, besides settling all his debts, 
we count as nothing compared with the generosity 
of giving a complete stranger the freedom of the 


Pemberley water, as well as providing him with rod, line, 
cast and flies. We then discuss exactly what tackle 
Mr. Gardiner used. This year a new theory has arisen. 
We think we know in part how Mr. Gardiner was 
equipped. I have been given a book called A Quaint 
Treatise on Flies and Fly Making by an old Fisherman. 
At least that is what it is called on the cover of the 
book. Inside, it is called 


A QUAINT TREATISE 
ON 


“FLEES, AND THE ART A ARTYFICHALL 
FLEE MAKING,” 
By An Otp Man. 


Well known on the Derbyshire streams as a first-class 
Fly Fisher a century ago. 


(PRINTED FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED, THE ORIGINAL SPELLING AND LANGUAGE 
BEING RETAINED.) 


The book itself was not given to the world until the 
latter part of last century, but it is clear that the MS. 
treatise must have already been a well established oracle 
—the Sibylline Leaves of Derbyshire angling—at the 
time when Pride and Prejudice appeared. Listen then 
to the Old Man’s words. 


“GREEN DRAKE” 


“Comes about 4 June according to the ceson of the 
Year and continues until the 24 If the weather is 
vorey Hott the goe through there opperations more 
Quickley and sooner over It is a water Bred flee— 
Bred from a small Egg and Droped into the water when 
this Flee is in the Habbitt of Titting On fine warm 
evenings toward the Later end you will see thousands 
droping there Eggs into the water for the next year 
Genration ... To be made from a fine creeled Drake 
feather dyed yallow the same feather will both Hackle 
and Wing this Flee Silk—light primrose coulor— 
Dubbing yallow carrited stuff and blue rabbit furr well 
mixt to the coulor of primrose ... To be fished either 
Anger or Point.” 

Such tackle Mr. Gardiner must have used in June; 
or in July, we think, the ‘‘Crossing Brown,” described 
as “a Exilent small foure winged water bred flee”; 
and since Jane Austen very seldom tells us what 
any servant or retainer said in any circumstances, it 
pleases both Ambrose and myself to be able to read 
into the story something like the actual words used by 
Mr. Darcy’s man, no doubt a devoted admirer of the 
aged maestro. 


We are now trying to construct a scene in which 
the Rev. Mr. Collins is asked down to Pemberley and 
taught to make artyfichall flees. Evor 
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THE LION STILL HAS WINGS 








“No, I’m sorry, he’s not in . 


= never been able to under- 
stand what they mean by keys 
in music.” 

“Oh, I think I can explain that. 
You have a key starting from each 
note—say, C or E. Of course, they 
differ according to which one you 
start from——” 

“Wait a minute. I never got 
used to calling notes C or E when I 
was learning to play the piano.” 

“Well, what did you do? I don’t 
see how you could call them any- 
thing else.” 

“T turned the whole thing into 
arithmetic. Middle C was nought; 


I could always find it on our piano 
because it came under the ‘p’ in 











CONVERSATION PIECE 


Leipzig. Then everything on the 
left was minus one, minus two, and 
so on, and the right-hand notes were 
plus one, plus two, all the way up.” 

“What was the good of that? 
Weren’t you taught to play from 
music ?”’ 

“Yes, but I got over that. I 
counted out what number each note 
in the piece was, and put the figures 
down on another sheet of paper. 
Then I bought a one-stringed fiddle 
and made notches in the handle 
part which I marked with the note 
numbers.” 

“T see. 
piano.” 

“Oh, no. I’m more or less tone- 
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You tuned it with the 
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. I’ve just sent him into the village for one or two things.” 


deaf and so there wouldn’t have 
been much point in doing that. In 
fact once I’d tightened up the 
string I left it alone. It was all right 
until one day my dog ate the 
bridge.” 

“Didn’t that make things a bit 
difficult ?” 

“Not really—I used a matchbox 
instead. The only trouble was that 
it made the notes a bit blurry. And 
of course when the weather changed 
the string got rather slack some- 
times and then the matchbox was 
inclined to fall out.” 

“T still don’t understand what 
use your fiddle was, if the notes you 
played on it didn’t sound anything 
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like the piece of music when you had 
to play it on the piano.” 

“It’s really quite simple. I 
recognize music by the way the 
notes go together in bunches. Of 
course it’s rather confusing when 
you have two different tunes with 
the same sort of bunching—for 
instance, I once stood up in a 
cinema for part of one of Elgar’s 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ marches 
because I thought it was ‘God 
Save The King.’ But you haven’t 
started to explain what a key is, yet.” 

“All right. Well, to start off 
with, you know you’ve got black 
and white notes on the piano, and 
the black ones are called sharps and 
flats—by the way, what did you call 
them in your arithmetical system ?”’ 

“If I’d had any they would 
have been halves, but actually I 
never got beyond pieces that were 
all on the white notes.” 

“Well, that’s the key of C—or 
nought, according to you. If you 
start from nought and go up the 
piano on the next seven white notes, 
youve played an octave in the key 
of C.” 

“Why seven?” 

“Because it’s an octave. The 
eighth note is another C.” 

“T don’t see why you should 
stop there.” 

“You don’t have to. You can 
go as far as you like, only the notes 
on the end of the piano very often 
don’t play.” 

“So there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t play, say, ten or eleven 
notes ?”’ 

“Of course not, only it would 
sound unfinished because you hadn’t 
played complete octaves.” 

“T don’t know why you keep 
harping on octaves when I’m merely 
asking you to explain what a key is.” 

“T see you don’t understand the 
essential idea. Once you have the 
right eight notes in the key of what- 
ever note you started from, you’ve 
got a sort of complete something, 
and after that you simply start 
repeating yourself.” 

“But eight doesn’t seem to me 
at all an obvious number to choose. 
Look at decimals: they speak for 
themselves.” 

“They didn’t until somebody 
thought of them. You just have to 


accept octaves, that’s all there is to 
it. But of course there are other 
kinds of music: take Eastern music, 
for example " 

“T don’t know anything about 
it.” 

“Never mind. It’s the sort of 
thing you can play very well on a 
bicycle wheel, but perhaps you 
never thought of trying.” 

“T don’t own a bicycle, and, 
frankly, I should have to feel that 
I knew a person rather well before 
I asked permission to play tunes on 
his or her bicycle wheels.” 

“The point I am trying to bring 
home to you is that the keys of 
tunes played on bicycle wheels are 
pretty much the same as the keys 
of Eastern music, and they aren’t 
in octaves. But if you don’t go and 
play on a bicycle wheel you won’t 
see what I mean, and if you do you 
probably won’t either because you 
can’t hear the difference.” 

“Tn that case I can’t think why 
you brought up the subject. But 
I’ll tell you another thing that 
strikes me as odd, and that is the 
way the strings go in a grand piano 
—you know what I mean, it’s like 
the graph of a slump.” 

“That’s purely a question of 
scientific fact. To produce the 
number of vibrations that make a 
given note, you have to have a 
string of the right length.” 

“T don’t understand science, 
and I think it would have been much 
better to have the strings in an 
arithmetical progression.” 

“In that case you wouldn’t 
have the notes you’ve got now. 
You’d probably have something 
that sounded like a bicycle wheel.” 

“T thought we agreed that the 
subject of bicycle wheels was totally 
unprofitable.” 

“Do you not think the same 
could be said about the subject of 
music ?”’ 

“You may be right. Let’s talk 
about something else.” 





B B 


““WanTep—St. Andrews, July, with 
attendance, 14 beds, also baby 7 months 
(sleep in pram).” 

Advt. in “St. Andrews Citizen” 


Nothing like knowing exactly what 
you want. 
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“Flere he comes again, showing 
off his waterproof watch.” 


THE FEW 


GAY and gallant Few, 
We watched you trace 
White trails across the blue 
Like delicate lace, 
Marking the paths you flew 
Through trackless space. 


The dark Armadas spanned 
The Narrow Seas: 
You met them, hand to 
hand, 
In twos and threes. 
Did Sparta’s sons withstand 
Worse odds than these? 


But you were England’s 
flower, 
You fought God’s fight 
Against Apollyon’s power; 
Flew your last flight 
And fell in victory’s hour, 
Crowned with sunlight. 


Well knowing that the price 
Was death in pain, 

You made your sacrifice 
And not in vain; 

Our English paradise 
Has peace again. 


Yet, to the inward eye 
In Time’s review, 
Your trails still thread the 
sky 
As clear and new 
As when we saw you die, 
Immortal Few. 
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THUNDER IN THE AIR 
FARNBOROUGH, 1949 


HEN the voice behind the 

cluster of loudspeakers says 
suavely, “He’s turned . . . he’s 
about six miles away .. . he’ll be 
here in a minute,” it is no idle figure 
of speech, but an understatement of 
fact; scarcely has the crowded en- 
closure rippled with white specks, as 
a thousand programmes are raised 
to mask the sun, when here he is— 
and isn’t: M. J. Lithgow, accom- 
panied by a screaming flash which 
we know to be a Vickers-Super- 
marine 510, has come and gone, and 
while innumerable magnificent 
fighter moustaches are still sucked 
askew by its  paraffin-flavoured 
slip-stream the magnificent fighter 
aircraft has dwindled to a minute 
glitter two thousand feet up the sky’s 
blue wall, there to shred off the lacy 
fringe of a cloud, hang for a moment 
by the nose, then turn and descend 
upon our defenceless heads with 
the speed of a V.2. We cram 
our necks painfully back between 
our shoulder-blades and stare up- 
wards at approaching annihilation; 
horrified, transfixed, we know that 
nothing can save us; our last mortal 
thoughts turn with envy and resent- 
ment against Lieutenant - Com- 
mander Lithgow, who, having un- 
doubtedly succumbed to the blessed 
anesthesia of g, now lolls over the 
waggling controls, unable to care 
less; not so Mr. Punch’s Artist and 
Mr. Punch’s Aeronautical Corre- 
spondent; they are burying their 
faces in each other’s jackets, a 
couple of Fleet Street martyrs... . 
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when an admiring gasp goes up... 
We are saved! Emerging miracu- 
lously from its dive, the monster 
flattens out not us but itself, and 
flashes low across the runway, the 
whiffling roar of its jet-turbine man- 
fully pursuing; in six seconds plane 
and pilot are a mile away, and in 
twelve more they are back. “Note,” 
the loudspeakers suggest blandly, 
“the clean lines.” We note them, 
ducking, and mop our brows, re- 
marking to each other that it is a 
lovely day, but hot; and presently 
the 510 sails quietly over “Cody’s 
tree” to a silk-smooth landing. 
Yes, it is a lovely day; the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors is 
receiving wholehearted co-operation 
from the weather. 

Why the menacing dive of the 510 
should have unnerved us is not quite 
clear, unless it is that we thought 
the worst (the best, if you like) was 
over five minutes ago when the 
Gloster Meteor 8 teased us in much 
the same way, the commentator 
inviting us with indifferent success 
to note the redesigned cockpit 
when we were privately wondering 
whether the disgrace of falling flat 
in public would be balanced by any 
real physical advantage. And even 
the Meteor was not the first, but, in 
fact, the twentieth missile hurled so 
skilfully at our heads. 

Mr. P.’s (unschooled) A.C. has 
had a rather baffling afternoon; his 
notes are sketchy, and he has the 
gravest misgivings about one to the 
effect that the English Electric 
Canberra (a new jet medium bomber) 
does 40,000 m.p.h. at 500 feet; he 
only hopes that he is getting most of 
the names right, and has not 
already mixed up the Vickers 510 
with the Gloster Meteor 8—or both 
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with the Hawker P. 1052; he is 
almost sure that this last was the 
machine, helpfully coloured green, 
which climbed backwards into the 
air and hung like a bat on the edge 
of a cloud before its swept-back wings 
descended to sweep back his hair in a 
series of low-level corkscrewings. 
What else can it be but bewilder- 
ing to watch thirty-nine aeroplanes 


(I assume the word is still current) 
figure-skating in the sky? All have 
wings and tails and engines; all go 
out of sight so fast that they have no 
more individuality than flies; all rely 
on the judgment of one superman, 
who has only to press a button one- 
sixteenth of a second too late to 
make all the difference between 
whizzing a hundred feet above the 
ground and penetrating twenty feet 
below it. When the shriek of the jets 
and the crackle of rocket-assisted 
take-offs is over, memory dwells 
gratefully on such friendly oddities 
as the biggest helicopter in the 
world—the Cierva Air Horse; this 
creature dodged lop-sidedly about 
just off the ground, curveting 
amiably under its three slow-twirl- 
ing rotors, its double wheels hanging 
down like three pairs of alert, 
prim hooves; it had a little two- 
seater sister, the same company’s 
Skeeter, which buzzed up and down 
like an absent-minded dragonfly; 
then there was the sturdy old am- 
phibian Seagull (née, surely, Walrus?) 
racketing off the runway with 
prodigious piston-engine gruntings, 
looking from the rear like a mysteri- 
ously airborne cactus or a Victorian 
leather ornament, and apparently 
as unsuited to flight as Tenniel’s 
bread-and-butter-fly . Yet how 
comforting to be in a machine 
equally adaptable to air, land and 
water: as the Short Solent flew low 
over our heads earlier, in what the 
loudspeakers described warmly as 
“a remarkable demonstration of 
slow flying at low altitude,” the sus- 
picion that the pilot might forget 
















where he was, and make a landing 
on floats and belly, took root 
uneasily in the mind. 

Let it now be said that if 
any of the fluttering apprehensions 
which persistently poke themselves 
up between these lines affected any- 
one else at Farnborough—pilot, 
official or spectator—there was no 
visible sign of it, and no valid 
reason why there should be. The 
only mishap in a long and exhilarat- 
ing afternoon was the igniting of a 
yard of grass by a rocket-assisting 
spark, and the fact that any aircraft 
had ever been known to make so 
much as an emergency landing had 
clearly been kept a secret from 
everyone present. When the Ghost- 
powered Venom fighter-bomber 
came shrieking round the balloon- 
sheds like a hound from hell, carving 
a twin-fuselage vacuum in the air 
above the enclosure so that the 
crowd might have been expected, 
under Nature, to ascend into it, the 
only thing to ascend was a pleased 
murmur; when the huge Avro 
Lancaster, having soared into the 
empyrean at 4,000 feet a minute, 
came knifing down to bank and turn 
on a wingtip with two engines 
stopped (oh, yes, purposely—‘ Look, 
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Mummy, no hands!”), strong men 
did not blench, but grinned their 
innocent delight; the presumptuous 
aerobatics of the small taxi aircraft, 
which, as their pilots should have 
known perfectly well, were designed 
for polite, uneventful flights on an 
even keel (what time Mr. P.’s repre- 
sentatives, in need of a breather, 
rested their aching backs on the 


grass), evoked expressions neither of 
surprise nor dismay from other spec- 
tators; and even when the loud- 
speakers, preoccupied with the take- 
off of a Vickers shipborne fighter, 
omitted to warn us that a tem- 
porarily forgotten re-heat Vampire, 
last seen passing the sun, was now 
making a 600 m.p.h. beeline for the 
backs of our necks, the only feelings 
expressed were of disappointment 
at having missed the brief spectacle. 

Perhaps the most beautiful 
machine was the great de Havilland 
Comet, first flown in July this year, 
a thirty-six seater passenger aircraft 
with a stratosphere cruising speed of 
500 m.p.h. I repeat, cruising speed. 
Under the hand of John Cunning- 
ham its instinct for excessive pace 
and altitude was kept well under 
control; low, glittering, its four 
turbojets uttering a velvet roar, it 
drew in its wake an involuntary, 
idolatrous sigh, and even Mr. P.’s 
A.C. wrote in his notebook the most 
lucid jotting of the afternoon: 
“This is pure poetry.” The loud- 
speakers, more restrained, said 
“This is the world’s fastest com- 
mercial aircraft.” It is nice to think 
that poor old Britain has managed 
to produce both. 

J. B. BootHroyp 











AT THE PICTURES 
The Third Man—The Barkleys of Broadway 


EARLY everything about The 
Third Man (Director: Caro 
REED) is strikingly good, but there 
is nothing about it strikingly un- 
usual enough to stand out as the one 
point that a review ought (or would 
be expected) to begin by discussing. 
Perhaps after all this means 
that it has the positive, 
_praiseworthy quality of bal- 
ance: no department seems 
to demand concentrated ap- 
praisal as compared with the 
others, but each, if one does 
concentrate on appraising it, 
proves to be excellent. Cer- 
tainly the picture is a treat: 
absorbing, exciting, enter- 
taining and very often a 
pleasure to the eye. I don’t 
think one’s emotions are 
very deeply engaged, but I 
have my doubts whether it 
was expected that they 
would be. I think Granam 
GREENE, who wrote the 
story and the script, was 
simply concerned to provide what 
he would describe on the title-page 
(if this were a book) not as “A 
Novel” but, with a touch of depre- 
cation, as ‘‘An Entertainment.” 
As an entertainment it is 
triumphantly successful. An 
American comes to battered, oc- 
cupied post-war Vienna to visit a 
friend, concludes he has_ been 
murdered, and at last (goading and 
goaded by the occupying authorities, 
particularly a British major who 
strikes him as intolerably snooty) 
blunders on to the disagreeable 
truth. This story is told in the char- 
acteristic Greene terms of pursuit- 
within-pursuit, and decorated with 
a gallery of ironically-observed 
comic or sinister characters, much 
bright and credible dialogue, and a 
profusion of small, satisfying in- 
cidents and fresh, interesting visual 
effects. Sound, too, is used with 


great craft, from significant echoes 
and footsteps in the street to the 
zither music that brilliantly invades 
the sound-track from time to time. 
This is a film to enjoy and be 
proud of. 





In search of themselves as they 
were in the middle nineteen-thirties, 
the fans line up eagerly to see FRED 
AsTAIRE and GINGER ROGERS in 
The Barkleys of Broadway (Director: 
CHARLES WaLTERS)—which should, 
I think, temporarily satisfy them. 





[The Third Man 


Feature Presentation 


Major Calloway—Trevor Howarp; Anna Schmidt— 
Vatu; Harry Lime—Orson WELLES; Holly Martins— 
JosEPH CoTTEeN; Felix Domesticus—A Cat 


The familiar faces, the familiar 
gaiety (not to mention one of the 
identical tunes) do induce something 
very like the familiar old reaction; 
it’s not so hard, giving oneself up 
for an hour and three-quarters to 
this superlatively-built entertain- 
ment, to forget that everybody is 
fifteen years older and gloomier. 
How will the new generation take 
it? I see no reason why they should 





(Zhe Barkleys of Broadway 


All Talking, All Singing, Some 
Dancing 


Josh Barkley—FRED ASTAIRE; 
Dinah Barkley—GincER ROGERS 
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be any less captured by the gaiety, 
or appreciative of the skill, than the 
rest of us are. 

The story matters little enough 
in this kind of confectionery, but the 
curious may amuse themselves by 
considering the script-writers’ prob- 
lem. As usual, it was to give an 
audience precisely the same feelings 
as previous money-makers gave 
them without using precisely any of 
the same things (except for 
that one song); but here it 
was complicated by an in- 
timidating lapse of time. 
We can no longer have the 
gay young man winning the 
gay young girl; so what we 
get is the established married 
couple, still young enough to 
be gay, whose temporary 
estrangement is put right by 
the sympathetic character 
comedian (OscaR LEVANT). 
This framework gives ample 
opportunities for songs and 
dances (the principals are, 
of course, in show business), 
showily crisp piano-playing 
by Mr. Levant, gorgeous 
dresses in Technicolor, and 
amusing lines. Nobody with any 
taste for light music can really help 
enjoying the result. The emotional, 
nostalgic overtones are there, for the 
pre-war filmgoer who wants to 
revive his memories; but the film is 
so attractive and competently done 
that it doesn’t need them for success. 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

A third recommendation, for 
anybody in London, is The Blum 
Affair, an excellent German film 
about anti-Semitism in 1926 (with 
uncomfortable implications for to- 
day). Among the officially-an- 
nounced releases there isn’t much 
apart from Obsession, a suspense- 
story which I missed at its first 
showing but believe to be good. 
Joan CRawForp’s fans will like 
Flamingo Road (13/7/49), which 
has entertaining dialogue and is 
also interesting visually; and if you 
feel like a really roaring bit of 
nonsense don’t forget The Three 
Musketeers (20/7/49). 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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HOME THOUGHTS ON 
ABROAD 


OW we are back at home, let us 
take stock. The Swiss are good- 
tempered and work hard. Believe it 
or not. Also they are good at things, 
such as mountaineering, tidiness, 
military service and Averting In- 
flation. They are good at languages 
too, but not so good as the Dutch, 
because some at any rate of the 
Swiss languages are the sort that a 
foreigner can be complimented into 
thinking he is good at. 

The Swiss eat such a large 
dinner (midday) and have such a 
large supper to look forward to that 
the visiting Englishman after his 
first day finds his tea squeezed out 
of existence between this im- 
movable object and that irresistible 
force. Doubtless this is why the 
pastry-shops offer such tempting 
wares, and why the many clients 
consuming same between sixteen 
and seventeen o’clock are all Swiss. 

The pubs are open to everybody 
for everything from long before 
breakfast until twenty-three o’clock 
without shutting once, and some- 
times without shutting then. But 
the Swiss never stay until the very 
end, because they have had plenty 
of time all day, and anyway they 
have to get up early next morning 
(see under “Hard Work” above— 
also “Mountaineering” and “Mili- 
tary Service’’). 

The Swiss do not have queues. 
But if they did, queueing is another 
of the things they would be good at 
(see under “Good Points” above). 
This is because they are a very 
Orderly People. Which is why they 
do not have queues. Queue E.D. 
(see also under “Opening Hours” 
above). 

If no foreigners went to Switzer- 
land the Swiss would still live by 
visiting one another’s cafés and 
riding in one another’s mountain 
railways. They could not take in 
one another’s washing, because it is 
all done at home. But the foreigners 
do come flocking in, and would still 
do so if there were not a mountain 
within a hundred miles of Switzer- 
land. For the Swiss are good- 
tempered and work hard (see under 
“Paradoxes” above). 
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THE HUMMING TRAMP 


O load his shoulder has, his hat no crown, 
His coat is shapeless, yet how happy he 
Tramping the long white road from the last town, 

As full of humming as a summer bee! 


No separate sound or song his murmur yields, 
Just why he hums at all his secret is: 

Naught in the yellow flaunting harvest fields, 
Naught from the orchard trees is truly his. 


As bright as water his dark eye, his face 
Nutbrown and impudent (yet crying beware!), 
Lovely his limbs’ unmeditated grace, 
Like a dark bramble swinging in the air. 


Humming he comes and humming on he goes, 
His mirthful secret still his own delight; 
As his soft hum so he unordered flows 
Along the roadway, and is lost to sight. 
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“For goodness’ sake let’s pick, one with a kind face.” 


OMETIMES I wish I had never 

gone to that circus, or at least 

that I had never given the elephant 
that bun. 

It was a bun I had bought 
because it was the only thing left 
in the shop, and although it was 
cigarettes I was after I did not like 
to come out without buying some- 
thing. I took the bun to the circus 
with me, hoping to meet somebody 
I could give it to on the way, and 
standing outside the big-top waiting 
for his entrance-cue was this 
elephant Chota. Chota reached out 
for my bun, and I thankfully gave it 
to him and patted his trunk and 
said “Hullo, old boy!” 

The elephant started. He popped 
the bun into his mouth and eyed me 
meditatively, wondering where he 
had met me before. I do not nor- 
mally greet strange elephants so 
warmly; I was merely delighted to 
be rid of the bun. Then Chota 


MEMORY HOLDS A SEAT 


gave an unconvincing trumpet 
of recognition, and embraced me 
fondly. I followed the workings of 
his mind. He thought his memory 
must be slipping, and elephants are 
sinfully vain-of their memories. He 


didn’t want me to go around claim- 


ing he had forgotten me. So he put 
on this Well-well-fancy-seeing-you 
act. 

I unwrapped myself and went to 
my seat, and Chota stood racking 
his brains trying to place me. When 
he came into the ring he glanced 
anxiously around for me and waved 
his trunk at me in a friendly way. 
He wasn’t going to be caught twice. 
A mighty murmur filled the tent as 
everybody told everybody else that 
the elephant never forgets. My 
neighbour looked at me in silent 
respect, obviously attempting to 
picture me in a sola topee, lounging 
in a howdah and potting at tigers. 

By the end of the show Chota 
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had sueceeded in deciding that he 
remembered me. From that con- 
clusion it was a short step to his 
conviction that I was his dearest 
friend. Half-way home I heard 
something like a lorry with four 
punctured wheels behind me. I 
turned. Chota was following me. I 
nervously waggled my stick at him. 

“Go home!” I said. “Bad 
elephant! Go home at once!” 

He didn’t. He stood gazing at 
me with a world of dog-like devotion 
in his little eyes. I went on, and he 
came too. I nipped inside my house 
and slammed the door, and Chota 
stood outside in the roadway and 
trumpeted his love for me over the 
garden gate. 

I rang up the circus and told 
them [had inadvertently taken away 
an elephant of theirs, and would they 
please come along and fetch it. 
While I was waiting for them the 
doorbell began to ring. I thought it 
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was Chota, and didn’t answer it at 
first. When I did, there was a 
policeman there. He wasn’t wearing 
a helmet. Chota was. 

“That your elephant outside in 
the road?”’ he demanded. 

I explained it was simply an 
elephant that had followed me home, 
and that the circus would be along 
any minute to collect it. He said he 
would wait and make sure they did 
—he seemed to feel a delicacy any- 
way about resuming his beat with- 
out his helmet. 

The elephant’s keeper arrived. 
Heclimbed on toChota’s back, tossed 
down the policeman’s helmet, and 
endeavoured to steer a course for 
home. Chota petulantly plucked 
him from his perch and returned to 
serenading me. 

Chota’s keeper climbed out of 
the privet hedge and said he would 
go back for reinforcements. The 
reinforcements consisted of the other 
elephant—Chota’s partner in their 
speciality act. She was the decoy. 
She laid a coaxing trunk on Chota 
and tried to wheedle him into coming 
home with her. Chota explained he 
had met an old friend. The decoy— 
an elephant herself, she understood 
an elephant’s natural feelings—at 
once withdrew. She was returned to 
the circus in exchange for a tractor 
and ropes. 

A full-dress tug-of-war between 
an elephant and a tractor is an awe- 
some spectacle, but it is not an 
exciting one. There is too little 
action about it. Both parties dug 
their toes in and provided the long- 
sought answer to the old one about 
what happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable body. 
The irresistible force and the im- 
movable body both win; it is the 
ropes between that lose. 

The circus then agreed to allow 
me to retain Chota for the night, 
which was not a thing I wanted at 
all. The objections of the policeman 
were overruled, and, on receiving an 
assurance that Chota could be 
regarded as a fixture until morning, 
when he would be hungry and would 
return for his fodder, he obligingly 
fetched four red lamps, one of which 
he placed at each of Chota’s corners. 

Unhappily the circus underrated 
Chota’s powers of endurance and his 


devotion to me. In the morning he 
showed no sign of going home to 
breakfast. I did notice, however, 
that my privet hedge had vanished. 
He camped on the pavement all day, 
ignoring the black looks of pedes- 
trians, who had to walk round him. 
The circus, which was billed to 
appear in the next town, had to 
cancel the performance and give an 
extra show where they were. I 
believe Chota’s partner, who had to 
do the act without Chota, was rather 
a flop. 

The circus remained a further 
week, playing to dwindling houses. 
The proprietor then said he could 
not wait for Chota any longer. He 
said it was costing him thousands. 
The only solution was for me to buy 
Chota. I said I could not afford to 
buy an elephant, and I did not need 
an elephant anyway. 

“I can’t afford to give him 
away,” he said. “Tell you what— 
I’ll raffle him at a guinea a time. I 
take it you wouldn’t object to giving 
a guinea for an elephant?” 

“T might not win him,” I argued. 

“You will,” he said. 

I did. 

The circus moved gratefully on. 


“He loves me— 
he loves me not.” 
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I was left with an adoring elephant 
for my shadow. I will not say he 
followed me everywhere, but he 
followed me everywhere an elephant 
could, and waited outside where an 
elephant couldn’t. 

The possession of an elephant 
helped me in neither my career 
nor my social life. Financially, it 
crippled me. I stuck it for six 
months, and then presented him to 
a zoological society. I had to take 
him to his new home myself, or he 
would never have gone. I said 
good-bye to him, and left him with 
a great lightening of spirit. 

Chota gave me two minutes’ 
start, then strolled through his bars 
and came too. At the bus-stop I felt 
a loving breath on my neck and, 
turning, found Chota helping me 
wait for the bus. 

In these days there is only one 
way for a man to be able to afford to 
keep an elephant. I resigned my 
post in the City and took on my 
present job of elephant-keeper at 
this zoo. The curator informs me 
that an elephant is liable to live for 
anything up to seventy years, so I 
look like being here for quite a long 
time yet. 

















“Ugh! French Indo-China, I presume.” 


THE MAN WHO KISSED THE BLAKNEY 
STONE 


HE was a quiet man, 

and he would be 

tickling the trout 

that love the quick, cold streams. 


Potheen he made, 
and it flowing goldenly 
as a queen’s voice does be speaking in your dreams. 


He walked the hills 

in the times when the flowers of Spring 
made all the soft, green day 

and it in the sun’s light laughing 
starrier 

than the deep constellations 

do array 

(and they in their beauty) 

the cloudy hair of night. 


He cooked his food over a peat fire, 

the simple man, 

and in the inn, 

where he would sometimes go, 

would draw smoke fierce as the flame of the struck 
match from his pipe, 

and, maybe, span 

the width of the tides of the talk of them 

with an “aye” 

or a “no.” 


Rooted in wisdom 
and patience you might have thought him, 
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like a tree does be thinking its green thoughts alone, 
the wind, the rain, the sun, the sky having taught him 
contentment. 

And what would he do but kiss the Blarney Stone? 





That man does be striding the carpet of his office this 
day 

dictating to a typist-girl, and she taking it down in 
curlicues 

“In re your previous communication in connection with 
non-delivery of consumer goods received and 
contents noted,” he will say... 

“same were delayed in transit pending the discharge 
by our authorized agentsof queried customs-dues, ” 

or the like nonsense. 


Do not shake your head: 
he might have taken to politics instead. 
R. C. ScrIvEN 
é& & 


ACTING 


| peunn may be defined as the ability not to mind 
having to. This cuts out the people who dream 
they are having to, and pays tribute to the wonderful 
indifference of door-slamming actors to the faces in 
the wings. Acting may or may not be taken up as a 
profession—it is a talent that can always be used in 
the home for reading aloud, describing the day’s 
happenings and so on—but anyone taking it up 
seriously does so against advice, the amount of advice 
at would-be professional actors’ disposal being Nature’s 
method of ensuring that there shall always be more 
audience than actors in the world. The chief things 
against acting as a profession are hard work, landladies, 
heartbreak and repertory theatres; but that acting is 
a matter of talent as well as keenness my readers— 
especially the ones who spend so much of life dis- 
couraging others from charades—can see for themselves 
by imagining their own names above, or even below, 
the title of a play outside a real theatre, or even a 
drill hall. 


The first play that most of my readers will remember 
acting in may have been in a nursery, that is, down at 
linoleum level with a two-bank audience of vested 
interests, or it may have been at school and possibly 
on a platform; but either way I am probably right in 
saying that the play itself is now but a dim memory 
of a moral purpose and of a few of the words we ourselves 
spoke. Pretty dull words they were too. I know that 
some people begin as stars, but most of them come up 
the ladder the hard way, graduating from a com- 
mentating serf to Tweedledee in dumb show. Nearly 
all my readers will have acted in Alice in Wonderland, 
The Pied Piper—an unequalled opportunity for grey 
sateen and for learning a long poem by heart—and 
The Merchant of Venice. They worked hard, learnt 
every word asked of them, where necessary stepped 
back in amazement or joined in the hostile murmur, 
and, one way and another, did a lot of standing about, 
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“Look, Miss Jenkins, we've got this one twice!” 


listening intelligently with their faces and keeping 
their feet off the squeaky board. All my readers will 
have done crowd work in their time; the thing about 
this is that it gives the actors who would really rather 
not be there as good a chance as any of feeling they 
look as if they are feeling silly. Indeed, in the 
professional acting world a gay crowd of flower-decked 
villagers is to the layman the very height of acting, 
for it involves so many people being co-operatively 
unconscious of being watched. 


School acting is not all Shakespeare, but a lot 
of it is. Besides The Merchant of Venice there is 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. A large number of 
untheatrical people sort of hold shares in the rustic bits 
of this play; it is not so much that they can remember 
now whether they were or weren’t Snug or Flute as 
that the Wall reminds them of an old school friend; 
here, they realize, is a play they once went to a lot of 
trouble over, and it is indeed an axiom of the educa- 
tional world that while Macbeth is merely read round 
in class year after year, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
has its special place in the curriculum; if not in a class- 
room cleared of desks, at least up at the space by the 
blackboard. 


As I was saying, there is other acting to be done at 
school besides Shakespeare. There is the one-act stuff, 
copies of which turn up sometimes and are frightfully 
interestingly underlined; and there is an occasional 
commemorative pageant, a sure source of photographs 
which are also frightfully interesting because they 
are photographs, and which show the influence of 
contemporary fashion, at least of contemporary hair, on 
historical costume. There is also at least one three- 
act modern play like, or identical with, When Knights 
Were Bold. This, by the way, is one of those plays 
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people do not actually have to have seen to know; it 
gets into life and the effect accumulates. 


We have now reached a sophisticated stage in 
mankind’s acting experiences. Either it packs up or 
goes on in amateur theatricals, the latter a bold course 
but a chance nowadays to wear evening dress. Amateur 
theatricals are a well-defined branch of life, and the 
average amateur play is acted in a plain oblong hall 
with a nice high platform and a green curtain, has three 
performances, evokes tremendous applause and is good 
for at least two bunches of the sort of flowers that in 
an ordinary sitting-room are obviously there to be 
asked about. It tends to have one player, not neces- 
sarily the hero or heroine but quite probably someone 
in great whiskers and a cap, who will make a success 
that even the local paper will not over-estimate, simply 
because no paper ever over-estimates an audience’s 
impressions. 


A last word on the programmes of the acting world; 
printed, typed, jellied or done with Indian ink on 
cartridge paper tied with embroidery silk. I have 
dwelt on the last category because to my readers it 
symbolizes a passing world, a world where there were 
not so many portable typewriters to be borrowed 
along with their owners; and because this kind of 
typing job begins like a pure holiday and turns out— 
what with the centre-work, the dots and the extra 
margin—like a typing job. ANDE 
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How amiably do they accept the situation! 
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DANIEBPECIALLY 


Their eyes do not say 
(As do the eyes of fat men): 

' “Tam fat. Ho! Ho! I am a jolly good fellow!” 
Or: “I am fat, damn and blast it!” 
Or: “I am not fat at all; your eyes deceive you.” 
The dog’s eyes say merely: “You see I am fat, 

ne fat-§ But I try to make up for this shortcoming 


In other ways. Now tell me about yourself.” 


tion! 0 si sic homines ! G. D. R. Davies 
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London Town—No. 14 


THE 


COLLEGE OF 
ARMS 


iw you want to know whether you 
are armigerous and entitled to 
have your crest on your carriage, it 
is no good applying to the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau or Aunty Gwladys’s 
column on your favourite paper. 
The place for you is the College 
of Heralds, which will check your 
pedigree and decide whether one 
of your ancestors bore arms—or 
whether your family lacks that 
distinction, in which case the only 
thing you can do is to apply for a 
grant for yourself and your heirs. 

I had always thought that the 
College was a Dickensian survival 
and that the mot juste for it would be 
“snuffy”—unless, of course, to call 
it “snuffy”’ would be libellous, when 
the mot juste would be “‘ Dickensian.” 
I had sometimes wondered how 
such a mouldering, blood-sucking, 
decrepit institution had escaped the 
Mid-Nineteenth Century Commis- 
sions of reform. It was rather a 
shock to find an active and indus- 
trious body of experts using all 
the resources of modern technical 
scholarship and an impressive tele- 
phone system. Its thirteen mem- 
bers devote their lives with passion 
to matters which many people have 
recently considered trivial but which 
are now coming back into fashion as 
the importance of pageantry in 
an industrial civilization gains 
recognition. 

Royal processions are regulated 
by the College, who attend them in 
their traditional dress, though they 
no longer appear at important 
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funerals in the terrifying black hoods 
they wore in Tudor times. Each 
Herald is accompanied by a trum- 
peter; and any suggestion that the 
Heralds themselves toot in public 
is much resented. Tenniel, who 
showed the White Rabbit trumpet- 
ing in a Herald’s tabard, is still 
persona ingratissima. A Herald may 
occasionally fall off his horse; but 
that is as far as entertainment of the 
public is allowed to go. 

In the Middle Ages, Heralds 
umpired at tournaments (some of the 
finest heraldic illumination is in the 
Tournament Rolls, which showed 
the coats of arms of all the com- 
petitors). Their knowledge of the 
signs which distinguished one vizored 
knight from another was particu- 
larly important for preparing the 
casualty lists, since they alone could 
recognize all the dead as they lay 
in the twilight on the battlefield. 
Heraldry was a practical business. 

To-day, the bulk of the work is 
concerned with the right to bear 
arms; it involves the tracing of 








pedigrees, at the behest of customers 
who wish to assert their hereditary 
right to blazonry on their carriage 
doors. Much of the work is there- 
fore genealogical, and there is a 
large collection of books and manu- 
scripts on genealogy. The collection 
of transcripts of parish registers is 
one of the two most complete in 
the country. 

The College has no endowment 
beyond its building and has to rely 
on fees for its support. Hence its 
eagerness in hunting down those who 
use arms unlawfully, and quite right 
too. After all, it is just as disreput- 
able to use a coat to which you are 
not entitled as to claim to be a Wing- 
Commander when you are only an 
aircraftman. 

All the work, however, is not 
antiquarian. Anyone can apply for 
a grant of arms, and more people 
than one would expect actually do. 
It is an expensive but not ignoble 
dissipation. New bodies, like the 
National Coal Board, successors to 
the great fiefs, rightly become 
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armigerous in their turn, and the 
older heraldic devices are being 
gradually supplemented with picks, 
shovels and similar concessions. 
The griffins, leopards and lions of 
the Heraldic world take us back 
and, as it were, sideways into a 
dream world which lies far closer to 
our waking hours than we realize. 
The terms may be unfamiliar— 
gules, argent, azure, fess, fitchy, 
saltire and the rest of them—but 
there is an undertone of knowledge 
and acceptance in us for the things 
they represent. We carry more of 
the Middle Ages in our minds than 
we sometimes care to acknowledge, 
not, perhaps, the Middle Ages of 
exact scholarship, but the Middle 
Ages as seen through the eyes of the 
Renaissance. 

The College, then, is dedicated 
to keeping alive the English tradi- 
tions of gaiety and symbolism and to 
exercising a firm restraint over the 
equally fundamental English tradi- 
tion of anarchy. Heraldry must be 
a formal garden, not an English 
hedgerow. Faked pedigrees are 
tracked down; wildly unhistorical 
and irregular Heraldic devices are 
brought into conformity with the 
purer traditions which date from 
before the exuberant and sometimes 
venal practices of a century or so ago. 

It is rather odd that these 
scholarly activities should be carried 
on right in the middle of the City, 
and not in the shadow of the 
King’s Court at Westmin- 
ster, or at least in the 
learned calm of 
Bloomsbury. 
What hap- 
pened 
was 


that 


when 
the Heralds 
applied to 





Philip and Mary for 
somewhere to live 
they were given the town 


house of the Earls of Derby, which 
had just come into circulation owing 
to the family’s being in low water. 
Factories, warehouses and offices 
have thrust up all round the site, 
the new artery of Queen Victoria 
Street has sheared off one wall of 
the quad, but the College, perhaps 
encouraged by the proximity of 
St. Paul’s, stays put. 

The original building was burnt 
in the Great Fire, but all the docu- 
ments save two were preserved by 
being sent down the Thames on 
barges. Emmott, the king’s builder, 
constructed the present building, pos- 
sibly under the supervision of Wren. 
Most of the internal adornments 
date from the reign of Anne. It is 
very like other Colleges, with fine 
panelling, sets of rooms up wooden 
staircases, sported oaks and books 
everywhere. The main door leads 
into the Earl Marshal’s Court, an 
oblong hall with an enclosure railed 
off before the Earl Marshal’s cano- 
pied chair. The Court used to hear 
claims for the use of arms, but be- 
came obsolete after the early 
eighteenth century, when 
the Common Law 
Courts exercised their 
appellate 
jurisdiction 
and 
began 





review- 
ing and 
over-riding its 
decisions. In 
The Microcosm of 
London Pugin and 
Rowlandson give an impres- 
sion of the Court as it was 
in the days of its portly prime. 

As with any well-conducted 
College, its heart is the library and 
muniment rooms. The College is 
the custodian of records relating to 
grants of arms, and has a large col- 
lection of miscellaneous records of 
other kinds, including the Arundel 
MSS. 
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The hereditary head of the Col- 
lege is the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl 
Marshal, and under him is Garter 
King of Arms. Next come Claren- 
ceux King of Arms, who is respon- 
siblefor England South of the Trent, 
and Norroy King of Arms who looks 
after the North. Scotland has a 
separate organization. Below the 
Kings of Arms come the Heralds, 
Lancaster, Somerset, Chester, York, 
Richmond and Windsor. The bulk 
of the technical work is done by 
them. The lowest rank is that of 
Pursuivant, in which new entrants 
train in the mysteries of their craft. 
Their titles, Rouge Dragon, Rouge 
Croix, Portcullis and Bluemantle, 
seem to link the world of 
tournaments to the world 
of Chinese playing- 
cards. There have 
been many 
meritorious 
names 
on the 
































Roll 
of the 
College, and 
some famous 
ones, including Cam- 
den, Ashmole, Dug- 
dale and Vanbrugh, who 
sold his post as Clarenceux 
for £2,000, “avowing ignorance of 
his new profession and neglect of 
his duties.” 

The establishment is called a 
College and looks like a College and 
is furnished like a College. I like to 
think that after a hard day tracing 
the date of a marriage or testing the 
authenticity of a Charter, the mem- 
bers meet in a Wine Club, listen to 
papers being read, watch for ghosts 
or hear the chimes at midnight. 
Perhaps there is even a Bump 
Supper sometimes. The river is near 
and the College should be able to 
put an Eight on it, though, unlike 
Egbert’s, it would not include more 
than three kings. 

R. G. G. PRICE 








THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS 


, HEN you say ‘devaluation’ 

like that,” he said, “I take it 
that you understand what the term 
means?” 

“T read my papers carefully,” I 
said. “Sport first, then strips, 
and then the gap: I don’t miss 
much.” 

“And you still don’t think it’s 
necessary ?”’ he“said. 

“No,” I said. “I thought the 
pound had already been devalued. 
I mean to say, a bottle of whisky 
used to cost 24 

“We must distinguish clearly,” 
he said, “between internal values 
and external values. We are now 
considering the pound in relation 
to other currencies—its exchange 
value, that is.” 

“But.isn’t that fixed in some 
way,” I said, “by the amount of 
gold it contains or something?” 

“There is no gold in the pound,” 
he said. “All the world’s gold is in 
Fort Knox, in America.” 

“Why should that be neces- 
sary?” 
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“Because the stuff’s highly 
dangerous. Other countries can’t be 
trusted with it: it’s dynamite.” 

“Why is Britain anxious to 
devalue?” I said. 

“She isn’t,” he said, “‘but Sir 
Stafford has already stated that the 
pound will not be devalued.” 

“ce Eh 2 ” 

“So it will be. The world takes 
no notice of official pronouncements, 
only of rumours. If Sir Stafford 
had started a rumour that Britain 
wouldn’t devalue, all might have 
been well. But he didn’t: he let 
foreigners start a rumour that it 
would.” 

“Would what?” 

“Be devalued, of course. So 
everybody now thinks the pound is 
for the high jump, and that makes 
devaluation inevitable because 
people won’t buy the pound at its 
present price if they think it will be 
cheaper next week. I can best illus- 
trate all this by relating the story 
of the Sibylline Books. The Cumzan 
Sibyl e 




















“Let’s just run through those figures for 
Children’s Allowances once more.” 
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“Will devaluation be good or 
bad for Britain?” I said. 

“We don’t know. We'll have to 
export a lot more goods to earn as 
much foreign currency as we get 
now, and we’ll have to pay more for 
all our imports. But on the other 
hand we'll have scotched that 
rumour once and for all.” 

“T read somewhere,” I said, 
“that other countries would follow 
suit and devalue their currencies.” 

“Campbell in the Morning 
Herald.” 

“In which case there’d be no 
real change?” I said. 

“Except for the rumour.” 

“But why did the rumour get 
about in the first place?” 

“Tt started,” he said, “when 
certain foreigners decided that our 
prices were too high.” 

“But devaluation will put up 
the cost of our raw materials and 
food and so drive up our export 
prices. It doesn’t make sense.” 

“The Cumezan Sibyl had nine 
valuable volumes of oracular utter- 
ances which she offered for sale to 
Tarquinius Superbus, the last King 
of Rome si 

“Wouldn’t it be better if the 
United States devalued the dollar 
instead? Then we’d get more 
dollars for our exports and we’d 
be able to buy more cheaply from 
America. How does that strike 
you?” 

“Tt’s not possible,” he said. 

“You mean, because you didn’t 
think of it first.” 

“No, because it hasn’t been 
rumoured. As I was saying, these 
volumes of oracular utterances were 
offered for sale to Tarquinius Super- 
bus who . . now what’s the 
matter?” 

“T’ve work to do,” I said. 

“At this time of night?” 

“Tt’s never too late to start a 
rumour,” I said. 

BERNARD HoLLOwooD 
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“There was a revolution in Peru, and 
an earthquake in Sicily. And there was a 
good deal of grumbling about the income 
tax going up to 5d. 

“In fact, it was a year very much like 
this one.” ——“Manchester Evening News” 


Mutatis mutandis, mutatis mutandis. 
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BRIGHTON ROAD 


AT five A.M. on Sundays 
The cyclists scurry by 
And the drowsy spires 
And waking byres : 
Are shaken by their cry: 
“Bear left, bear left, bear left, left, left,” 
As down the line it goes. 
They have cyclists’ caps and blue-bound maps 
And pedals that cup their toes 
And the kind of sweaters that cyclists wear 
And cycling sort of hose. 
With knobbed knees up and knobbed knees down 
They swish by the sleeping market town 
And on through the empty shires. 


They toil up the hill 

Where the trees stand still 
In the haze of summer heat, 

With their heads downbent 

And their eyes intent 
On the flashing of their feet. 

At length they stack at a wayside shack 
Their bicycles light and lean 

For tea to drink with the breakfast snacks 

They take from the cyclist-kind of packs 
That cling to each machine. 


Then on they hop 
And do not stop 
Though the grasses lean and sigh 
And the shade is cool 
By the trembling pool 
Where the lonely herons cry. 
“Bear left, bear right”— 
In endless flight 
They scud past heath and spires, 
And the asphalt miles sweep past beneath 
The treads of their whirring tyres. 
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“TI live just round the corner from here, and the constant roaring of your lions is disturbing my rest.” 


“\7O0U will have heard, I expect,” 

a man said to me a few days 
after the thunderstorm, “about the 
Singing Barn of Iowa.” 

I told him, approximately in the 
words of the first Duke of Welling- 
ton, that if he expected that he 
would expect anything, but thanked 
him for giving me the authoritative 
pronunciation of the name Iowa, 
which has always caused me 
anxiety. 

The Singing Barn, he told me, 
was a barn on a farm in a remote 
country district in Iowa, which had 
been struck by lightning during a 
severe electrical storm. The next 
morning the farmer was walking by 
his barn when he was startled to 
hear a voice from it talking know- 
ledgeably about soil erosion. He 
thought that perhaps two hoboes of 
more than average erudition had 
decided to stop there and have a 


A GLORY TOO FAR SHED 


discussion, but when he searched the 
barn, which he did with great 
thoroughness, he found nobody in it. 
There was other urgent work to be 
done, so the farmer, shook his head 
uncomprehendingly and went on his 
way. When he passed the barn 
again in an hour’s time it was play- 
ing Johann Strauss’s “Voices of 
Spring.” 

This time the farmer had no 
other appointment more pressing 
than his dinner, and he examined 
the barn with great attention from 
top to bottom. There was no one 
there, nor was there a_ hidden 
gramophone or radio set. The 
astonished farmer waited until the 
musical programme was finished in 
the hope that some fresh light might 
then be thrown on the matter, and it 
was. “This is WX YZee, Horseville, 
Iowa,” announced the barn (“or 
whatever,” said my informant, “the 
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local station is”). “This programme 
comes to you by courtesy of Dew- 
fresh Mouthwash. Dare you open 
your mouth in public?” 

The farmer went in to his dinner 
a very much amazed man. It 
appeared, and a radio engineer 
hurriedly summoned from Horseville 
confirmed this, that when the barn 
had been struck by lightning some- 
thing extraordinary had happened 
to it that made it capable of receiv- 
ing the transmissions of the local 
wireless station. 

“Now all this is perfectly true,” 
said the man who was telling me, 
“and you can verify it from the back 
numbers of the American papers if 
you don’t believe it, which I can 
see you don’t. I didn’t altogether 
believe it myself when I first heard 
about it. But now I have no option, 
because the identical thing has 
happened to me.” 
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“What station are you receiving 
now?” I asked him, listening 
intently. 

“Has happened to my barn,” 
said the man crossly. “At least, it 
isn’t a barn in my case, it’s a little 
shed in my back garden where I keep 
my bieycle and so on. You remem- 
ber what a shocking storm that was 
the other day? Well, in the middle 
of it there was a terrific clap of 
thunder and a flash of lightning as 
bright as day, and my wife said to 
me, ‘That’s struck something in the 
garden, John,’ she said. It was rain- 
ing cats and dogs, so I didn’t go out 
to see right away, I left it to the 
next morning. And when I did 
go, I’m darned if my little shed 
wasn’t spouting its roof off about 
the forecast for farmers and 
shipping. 

“Now you might think it would 
be amusing to have a shed in your 
back garden playing the Home 
Service, but, believe me, it’s not so 
much fun. You can’t turn it off, 
you see, and you get the neighbours 
complaining. I stalled them off for 
a while, but in the end I had to tell 
the truth, that it wasn’t a wireless 
set at all but the effect of the light- 
ning on my bicycle-shed. Un- 
luckily I chose the wrong chap to 
tell it to, and he telephoned the 
news to one of the evening papers, 
which published a little paragraph 
about it. 

“As soon as I saw that, I said 
to myself that we were in for a bad 
time. There would be curious people 
coming round the whole time and 
saying ‘Please, mister, can I see 
your wireless shed?’ And, sure 
enough, I hadn’t been home five 
minutes that evening before a car 
drew up outside my house and 
a couple of chaps came to the 
door. 

“TI went to the door myself. 
‘Excuse me,’ one of the chaps said, 
‘but I read a piece in the paper this 
evening where it said you had an 
outhouse in your garden that re- 
ceived the B.B.C. programmes.’ 

“T’d have liked to tell him it 
wasn’t true, but you could hear the 
shed as clear as anything behind the 
house, relaying Bach’s ‘Italian Con- 
certo,’ and as it was raining I could 
hardly tell the man we were listening 


to the wireless in the garden. So I 
said yes, I had. 

“**May we see it?’ said the chap. 

“T took them to the back of the 
house and they stood and listened to 
the shed doing its stuff for a few 
minutes. 

“*Are you quite positive,’ one 
of them asked, ‘that it’s the shed 
itself that receives the  pro- 
grammes ?’ 
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“T told him I was no radio 
engineer, but I’d had a jolly good 
look and I couldn’t find any other 
explanation. 

“*Tn that case,’ said the chap, 
‘I must inform you that I am from 
the G.P.O. You will be reported for 
operating a receiver without a Post 
Office revenue licence, and a sum- 
mons will be issued in due course.’” 

B. A. Youne 
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THE SCARLET LETTER 


EN told of thrills in many lands, 
Of wrecks at sea and thirst on 
sands, 
Of rhinos that will charge on sight, 
Of lions in the tropic night, 
Of snakes that under flowers lie 
And of the tiger’s hunting-cry, 
When up one listener spoke plain: 
**T met a learner in a lane.” 
Hushed were the tales of snake and 
beast 
And all the wonder of the East, 
And we sat silent there and cold 
To hear his tale of terror told. 
“T saw his scarlet ‘L’,” said he, 
“Flash round a leafy bend on me. 
There was no time to turn or run, 
While he swept grimly, wobbly on. 








And nearer came that deadly L 
Upon a motor-bicycle. 
He could not stop, he could not 


steer, 

And nearer rushed and still more 
near.” 

He paled, and no more word 
contrived. 


We never knew how he survived; 

For he sat silent there as stone. 

But none spoke more of perils 
known. 

And ever since, when travellers 
tell 

Some terror, comes that scarlet L 

Back to my memory, and plain 

“T met a learner in a lane” 

Rings in my awe-struck ears again. 

DuUNSANY 





“Tt’s my wife—but there’s probably some quite simple explanation.” 
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AT THE PLAY 
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Master of Arts (StRAND)—Fading Mansion (DucHEss) 


HE stage humours of public 
schools have been pumped pretty 
dry. If we must have further split- 


Low d 


(Fading Mansion 


This Way to the Tomb 


Cormac Joyce — Mr. GEORGE ReELPH; Maura 
Joyce—Miss S1topHaNn McKenna; Hugh Joyce— 


Mr. MicHaEL GoucH 


cane plays, then authors should con- 
sider the advantages of the co-ed 
system, where farce springs 
naturally. Mr. Wit~t1am DovuGLas 
Home’s Master of Arts has an 
ancient ring about it; a good many 
of its characters and situations are 
from a stock already too familiar. 
By tying his nonsense to a particular 
school—does any other havea boating 
song quite like that ?—he seems to 
me to make a poor joke, and, more 
serious, to cramp himself with a 
solid basis of realism. Farce should 
be like a free balloon, carried this 
way and that by the uncharted 
eddies of lunacy, and to make it a 
straining captive at the start is to 
rob it of half its force. 

Blackmail is the key. A revolt- 
ing small boy—given a flashing 
insolence by Davip O’BRIEN, who 
showed his mettle at Stratford—is in 
full rebellion on the strength of two 
flashlight photographs of his sister 





being kissed by (a) his housemaster, 
with honourable intentions, and (5) 
by the head of his house, inebriate 
after succour from the 
river by hospitable 
townsfolk. There is a 
pompous headmaster, 
obliged to take harsh 
medicine from the hor- 
rid child—a satisfying 
scene this, fulfilling 
dreams with which all 
of us must have toyed 
—a zany duke and his 
ex-Gaiety duchess, a 
meaty Labour Minister 
and his reforming wife. 
These are rather card- 
board figures, and it is 
only when the house- 
master (played delight- 
fully by Mr. Rotanp 
CULVER), the imp and 
Mr. MicwaEt ATKIN- 
son’s feckless senior 
get together that the 
fun really develops. 
Much the best scene is 
a broadcast of the 
Hunt Cup, on which 
the wretched house- 
master has plunged 
desperately. Miss 
Ursuta HoweE.ts is the spark 
attractively igniting Mr. Homer’s 
modest conflagration. There is little 
here of the acute comic observation 
of “The Chiltern Hundreds.” 








The gulf between France and 
Ireland, between a country living 
through its head and one living 
through its heart, is surely unbridge- 
able. M. JEAN ANOUILH’s “Romeo 
et Jeanette” may well have been 
more affecting than Mr. Donacu 
MacponaGu’s transplantation of it. 
While the affairs of a sinking family 
in France can be real enough, the 
madly tattered Irish household has 
long since become, at least for 
the English, a matter for comedy. 
Fading Mansion is a piece of overt 
theatrical engineering, and two 
fingers of dust and four of whisky 
are a fading formula. 

The play is about the return of 
the one white sheep in a blackish 
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flock, bringing a respectable fiancé 
from Belfast who is immediately 
seduced by her sister, now the 
village trollop. Her rapscallion old 
father is richly set out by Mr. 
GEORGE RELPH, but is nevertheless 
O’Casey-and-water; her brother, un- 
derstandably abandoned by his wife, 
is a fount of ugly bitterness which 
never ceases to stream and which, in 
spite of Mr. MicuaEL Goven’s skill 
with the warped, grows wearisome. 
It is the character of the trollop that 
is interesting. She is not a mere 
slattern, but has a kind of fevered 
innocence expressed finely . and 
almost tragically by Miss S1IOBHAN 
McKenna. Mr. Liam GaFFNEY’s 
visitor is also good, but the incidents 
of the seduction are highly thea- 
trical, and the end, when the lovers’ 
drowning is reported by father and 
son as if it were a football match, 
is somewhere very near comedy. 
Ibsen managed this better in 
“Rosmersholm.” Eric KEowN 


Recommended 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN—Phenix— 
First-rate American tragedy, with Paul 
Muni. 

THE Beaux’ SrrataceEmM—Lyric— 
Late Restoration brilliance. 

Burack CHirFon — Westminster — 
Flora Robson superb in good family 
drama. 

DaPHNE LAvUREOLA—W yndham’s— 
Bridie and Edith Evans both at their 
best. 

LovE IN ALBANIA—St. 
Linklater’s lively satire. 


James’s— 





[Master of Arts 


Sparing the Rod 


Robin Spender—Mr. Davin O’ Brien; 
Ronald Knight, M.A.—Mr. Rotanp 
CULVER 
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“Un Ballo in Maschera” 


Laima in the early summer the 
programme of the forthcoming 
Edinburgh Festival first appears it 
is like catching sight of one of those 
wondrous cakes displayed in con- 
fectioners’ shop windows. One 
flattens one’s nose against the pane, 
contemplates with rapture the glory 
of icing and silver lace paper, and 
savours in imagination the suc- 
culent plums within; but can one 
consume it all at a sitting, even if 
that sitting last three weeks? Alas, 
no. So one falls to calculating how 
large a slice one can assimilate and 
then, most exciting of all, which 
segment it is to be. 


We decided that the plum which 
we must at all costs sample this year 
was Ernest Biocn’s new ‘“Con- 
certo Symphonique for Piano and 
Orchestra,” which he himself was to 
conduct—a musical event of the 
first importance. And, of course, the 
opera. For the rest we would 
abandon ourselves to the whim of 
the moment. We would perhaps 
hear Sir THomas BEECHAM’s last 
concert, because he had promised to 
make a speech telling us what he 
thought of us, of Edinburgh and of 
festivals in general, which should 
make good hearing; we would hear 
Apo.tF Buscn, and JAMES MoopIE 





“La Nuit” 


AT THE 
FESTIVAL 


playing Scottish airs on the carillon 
at Dunfermline; we would hear the 
Orchestre du Conservatoire for the 
ravishment of its silvery tone; we 
would see the Ballets des Champs 
Elysées for love of France; and we 
would go to the torchlight military 
display at the Castle for a sight of 
the red and blue and green and gold 
of the uniforms glowing in the pool 
of brilliant light on the esplanade, 
for the flaring banners and pennons, 
the wonderful precision of military 
ritual, and above all for the sad, 
wild melodies of the pipes and the 
swirl of kilts in the thirty-twosome 
reel. 

This we did first, immediately 
we stepped off the train, and it was 
the best and most stirring show of 
all. But the greatest surprise of the 
Festival was Bantock’s “Hebridean 
Symphony.” Why a work of such 
charm should remain unknown for 
forty years is a mystery, for it is 
worthy of a place beside the works 
of two other famous Sassenachs who 
have rendered homage to the beauty 
of the Western Isles—Mendelssohn 
and Dr. Johnson. Bantock has 
distilled real magic from the 
Hebridean songs that inspire this 
symphony, and the music is steeped 
in their elusive poetry and the sense 
of the movement of the great waters. 
The symphony’s eloquent advocates 
were the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Sir THomas BEECHAM 
—who did not make his promised 
speech. But it was exceedingly hot; 
it was exceedingly wet; Royalty 
was present; someone, it seems, had 
told him that in Scotland one didn’t 
make speeches on a Sunday; and, 
besides, he forgot all about it. 

Ernest Btiocn’s “Concerto 
Symphonique” was handicapped by 
an over-enthusiastic programme- 
writer who persisted in reading into 
the music all kinds of dramatics, 
politics and hysterics that the com- 
poser had expressly disclaimed. It 
proved quite easy to listen to, at any 
rate for anyone at all familiar with 
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“Cosi Fan Tutte” 


Biocn’s music; but it seemed to 
have nothing new to say. BiLocu 
has given us some of the finest music 
of our time and this new concerto 
shows all his mastery of the 
orchestra; but for all its brilliant 
trappings its rhythms are lifeless, 
and elaborate contrivance has taken 
the place of the fiery inspiration and 
soaring melodies of such works as 
“Schelomo.” Perhaps this is to say 
that the years have laid their hands 
upon a great composer. He was 
given an enthusiastic reception and 
the pianist, Corrnne Lacomsih, 
played brilliantly. 


The Champs Elysées Ballet 
proved to be in the best of spirits; 
whether the rough-and-tumble upon 
which they were engaged had music 
by Paganini, Sauguet or Vernon 
Duke; whether the sitting was a grey 
Gothic mansion where dwelt La 
Fiancée du Diable, whether it was 
La Nuit in a nostalgic grey and blue 
slum, or whether they disported 
themselves among rows of clothes- 
lines in a Bal des Blanchisseuses. 
But at least we now understand why 
our laundry commonly favours us 
with half a shirt and a divertisse- 
ment of other people’s collars. It is 
because some of the votaresses of the 
soap-suds dress in blue corsets and 





“Le Bal des Blanchisseuses” 





spend the day turning cartwheels 
with the butcher, while the rest in- 
dulge in romps on the floor. Tout 
comprendre c’est tout pardonner. 


But at the Edinburgh Festival 
it is really the opera that is the 
thing, and opera at Edinburgh bids 
fair to become a legend like opera at 
Glyndebourne, whose child it is. 
Cosi fan Tutte. was exquisite from 
first to last, better even than last 
year; and for the first time in our 
experience we did not feel that 
Mozart and Da Ponte had laboured 
their jest too long. The two fickle 
ladies, Fiordiligi and Dorabella, as 
played by SuzannE Danco and 
SENA JURINAC, were utterly ravish- 
ing, their dresses a fragility of 
vaporous pinks, blues and greens, 
their house seemingly of porcelain 
and their garden quite preposterous. 
Their lovers, Guglielmo and Fer- 
rando, were MarKo RoTHMULLER 
and Petre MuntTeEanv. Despina 
was IRENE EISINGER, who was 
vocally not quite equal to the task 
but who acted charmingly. Rarely 
does one hear Mozart so exquisitely 
sung, or played with the grace with 
which Virrorio Gut and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra endowed 
him. 

Verpi’s Un Ballo in Maschera 


was an equal triumph. It is about 
the passion of the Prince Riccardo 
for Amelia, the wife of his Minister 
and best friend, Renato. The period 
is the seventeenth century, with its 
satins, laces and sweeping plumed 
hats. In a dramatic scene beneath 
a gallows at midnight Renato dis- 
covers his wife’s guilty secret, and 
in revenge he stabs Riccardo to 
death at a masked ball. The first 
act of the opera is a tepid affair, the 
brightest spot being a sprightly aria 
for a feather-brained page-boy, ex- 
cellently sung by ALpA Noni; but 
in the second act it gets under way, 
and was transformed by CarRL 
EBERT into a production glowing 
with the life and brilliance of a 
Rubens portrait. The balance 
between the music and the stage 
action is perfectly kept; never did 
the brilliance of the one dim the 
lustre of the other. PaoLo SILVERI 
sang superbly as Renato, and the 
love-scene on the gallows hill as 
sung by Lsuspa WELITsSCH and 
Witu1aM Horne was something to 
remember. As a series of stage 
pictures too it was magnificent—the 
scene, for instance, when Renato 
discovers his wife’s infidelity, and 
the eerie greenish semi-darkness is 
riven by a strong light shining from 
above on to auburn-haired Amelia, 


& & 
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as she leans in her magnificent 
water-lily green dress against a 
broken pillar; and the ball scene, 
where the bright figures of the 
revellers wearing fantastic masks 
move silently in the mazes of a 
dance like the phantasmagoria 
of a dream. A truly wonderful 
production. 


Then there was Bruno 
Wa tTER’s Beethoven concert with 
the Conservatoire Orchestra, which 
provided its full meed of surprises; 
and a titanic performance by 
GInETTE NEvEU with the same 
orchestra conducted by ANDRE 
CLuyTENs of Sibelius’s “ Violin Con- 
certo.” Neither Dvorak, Brahms, 
Beethoven nor Mozart inspired 
Avo.F Buscu to great heights; but 
the beautiful violin sonata of Max 
Reger touched the hidden spring 
whence gushed forth at last the 
dark, rich tone, the breadth of 
phrasing and the ny warmth 
of which this splendid artist is 
capable, and for which we had 
waited through three concerts. 
Lastly, there was the sombre music 
of the German language in GOETHE’S 
Faust played by the Diisseldorf 
Theatre Company to complete the 
feast. What more could the heart 
desire ? D.C. B. 


A FOOTNOTE TO PRE-HISTORY 


ALTERING, with bowed heads, our altered parents 
Slowly descended from their holy hill, ; 
All their good fortune left behind and done with, 
Out through the one-way pass 


Into the dangerous world, these strange countries. 
No rumour in Eden had reached the human pair 
Of shapes unlike yet like their own that wandered 


The earth beyond its walls. 


But now they heard the mountains stirred and 


shaken, 


All the heap’d crags re-echoing, the deep tarns 
And caverns shuddering and the abysmal gorges 
With dismal drums of Dwarfs; 


Or some prodigious night, waked by a thumping 
Shock as of piles being driven two miles away, 
Ran till the sunrise shone upon the bouncing 


Monopods at their heels; 


Or held their breath, hiding, and saw their elders 
The race of giants (the bulldozers’ pace, 





Heads like balloons, toad-thick ungainly torsos) 
Dotting the plain like ricks. 


They had more to fear once Cain had killed a quarter 


Of human-kind and stolen away, and the womb 


Of an unsmiling Hominid to the turncoat 
Had littered ominous sons. 


A happy noise of liquid shapes, a lapping 


Of small waves up and up the hills till all 


Was smooth and silver, the clear Flood ascended, 


Ending that crew; but still 


Memory, not built upon a skull at Piltdown, 
Reaches us; we know more than bones can teach. 


Eve’s body’s language, Seth within her quickening, 


heard it. 


Taught him the sickening fear. 


He passed the word. Before we’re born we have 


Long-silenced ogres boom, voices like gongs 
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Reverberate in the mind; a Dwarf-drum rolls, 
Trolls wind unchancy horns. 


N. W. 














- 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Theatre Bookshelf 


TAKE leave to put any book about Shaw on that 

shelf, because to me he happens to mean far more as 
dramatist than as social reformer, political evangelist 
or hammer of Victorian complacency. It is a matter 
of temperament. To Dr. C. E. M. Joad, in spite of 
the. fact that time and experience have obliged him to 
discard the bulk of Shavian politics and philosophy, 
the plays mean less than the other weapons in Shaw’s 
glittering armoury, though he approves their alleged 
lack of action on the rarefied ground that “There is 
something faintly vulgar about the alteration of the 
position of pieces of matter in space—which is, after 
all, what action is.” Poor barbarous Shakespeare! 

Dr. Joad’s Shaw is not a biography—Hesketh 
Pearson’s, as he agrees, should long hold the field— 
but a report on the fiery impact of Shaw’s teaching on 
the minds of those who grew up just before the great 
divide of 1914, in particularon Dr. Joad’s, and an analysis 
of the changing beliefs which gradually took him into 
other paths. Although Shaw’s plays will be read, 
and I think acted, long after his antiseptic iconoclasm 
is forgotten, this book is of interest as a candid reflection 
of an intense mental revolution, and will be a document 
invaluable to any brave man setting out in the future 
to assess Shaw as a gigantic whole. 

To us, who casually benefit by so many of the things 
for which he argued, preached and bludgeoned, the 
miracle is already a little dimmed, and we forget too 
easily what it must have meant to the restless young of 
forty years ago to find a leader relentlessly turning 
society inside out and probing it with the deadliest wit 
of his time. Dr. Joad leaves us in no doubt of the 
scorching nature of the revelation. It produced a hero- 
worship which makes him unnecessarily apologetic in 
his apostasy. Since he is here seeing Shaw through his 
own development the book contains much, some may 
feel rather too much, about himself; certainly there is 
an almost touching lack of mock-modesty in his 
reference to his “particularly receptive mind” and in 
his delightfully large assertion that he was “bored by 
most women.” 

If he falls too often into the style of the professional 
lecturer, beginning his paragraphs with a desk-thumping 
Now, as though marking off another hard-won rung in 
our educational ladder, and if he takes too seriously the 
half-digested theory of Creative Evolution that trapped 
Shaw in the intellectual cul-de-sac of the He-Ancients 
and led him, through the sentimental myth of the 
Superman, into spilling fulsome praise Right and Left 
on the dictators, his account of his own allegiance to 
democratic ideals and of his conversion to the Christian 
doctrine is frank and sincere. Shaw, like Millamant, 
detests nature and the country, and this and his dis- 
belief in God now stand solidly between him and Joad; 
only in music and literary taste are they still together. 
Their differences are biological as well as spiritual, and 
in one of the best passages in a book which rightly 
never forgets it is dealing with genius, Shaw’sinhumanity 





is admirably treated: his inability to waste time hap- 
pily, his distrust of bodily pleasures, and his uncivilized 
attitude to the joys of the palate which has encouraged 
the genteel belief—how uncharacteristically !—that 
good food is no more to be discussed than bad drains. 

Another for the same shelf, from which it will often 
be absent, is We'll Hear a Play, a collection of notices 
of productions of the last few years. More than most 
critics to-day Mr. J. C. Trewin is deeply aware of what 
he calls the fabric of theatrical experience. His own 
play-going has been phenomenally wide, but it has left 
his first enthusiasm unquenched; he dashes to a village 
hall in Wales as gladly as to the latest flowering of the 
Vic, and wherever he goes he takes with him a cool, 
sure judgment which is a scourge to the pretentious 
and a comfort to all honest men of the theatre. Readers 
who jib, and with reason, at mere musterings of the 
ephemeral will find a more enduring and endearing 
quality in Mr. Trewin, who is essayist as well as critic. 
He writes delightfully, and has a gentle wit all his 
own. Who else would have called “Cavalcade” a piece 
of historical ribbon development, or said that in 
“The Skin of Our Teeth” Thornton Wilder builds a 
cairn of anachronisms, or pinned Hermione Gingold 
among his specimens, and ours, as the Queen Wasp 
of the Ambassadors ? 

And lastly, if you are going to Death of a Salesman 
—and I suggest you are missing the best new play 
since the war if you are not—read it first. There is 
nothing difficult about it, only a great deal to it. 

Eric Krown 











“. . . not bad for an epic.” 
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An American Best Seller 


Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes has an enormous 
following which will not be diminished by Dinner at 
Antoine’s, a very long and sumptuously padded murder 
story set in New Orleans. Creole marriage and 
funeral customs, women’s fashions, interior decoration 
and the other interests of the glossier magazines are 
well catered for, and, however hot the hunt or tense the 
tragedy, the characters are always ready to break off 
for a good meal, with each course described in detail, 
hors d’euvre included. There is only one character of 
doubtful social status, and he writes a novel that hits 
the best-seller list and is moving up from tenth place 
when the book ends. Embedded in all this is quite a 
neat plot with characterization considerably above the 
average in whodunits. Apart from length and the 
descriptive chunks, the book is readable, scene 
merging swiftly into scene before the reader is bored 
or likely to ask awkward questions. R. G. G. P. 





; Indian Sampler 

Mr. Lin Yutang’s anthology of The Wisdom of India 
is as unfortunate as its Chinese predecessor was felicitous. 
The editor floats on the surface at one moment and 
plunges out of his depth the next. It is true that 
attractive translations of Hindu and Buddhist texts 
are rare; but one wonders how many readers will 
persevere to the end of “The Light of Asia”’ or survive 
stretches of an equally banal rendering of ‘The Epic of 
Rama.” Childish diatribes against the English in 
India are expanded to include an estimate of Kipling 
which ignores “Kim.” Christianity’s record meets with 
equal petulance; and Mr. Lin Yutang’s regard for “the 
feeling of the modern man” on religious topics goes 
farther than the spiritual stature of modern man 
warrants. On the credit side can be cited a fine exposi- 
tion of Nirvana from the ‘“Surangama Sutra’’; a series 
of fables and tales foreshadowing A%sop and the 
Arabian Nights; and some sound but not very racy 
aphorisms. H. P. E. 
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The Salamanca Doctor 

Perhaps it is fitting that the first full-sized life of 
Titus Oates should have been written by a novelist. 
That outrageous and repulsive ruffian, who for a 
delirious hour was hailed as the Saviour of the Nation, 
might well have been the macabre invention of a 
Dickens. Miss Jane Lane, however, has not let the 
novelist in her corrupt the biographer. Imagination 
has served her for illuminant, but she has been 
scrupulously faithful to the evidences which she has so 
exhaustively studied. Her narrative is as veracious as it 
is vivacious; and she has brought into coherent order 
that chaos of iniquity called the Popish Plot. Ifas an 
historian she is not altogether guiltless of bias—for she 
hates a Whig as heartily as did Dr. Johnson—her picture 
of England’s ugliest panic is in the main as just as is 
her portraiture of the monster of pathological malice 
who chiefly caused it. F. B. 


White and Coloured 


There are children in the Bahamas who sail, 
unattended, from island to island to go to school. Sir 
Alan Burns tells of them in his autobiography— 
Colonial Civil Servant—and caps the story with a tale 
of Carib women who have a language all their own to 
which men are not admitted, and of an African gaoler 
who reported all well at the prison except that the 
prisoners had run away. His book is at its most 
serious in its detailed account of the much-discussed 
Gold Coast ritual murders—a black business from which 
he emerged with reputation greatly enhanced; but in 
spite of its very many human touches it is throughout 
a closely-considered study of the problems arising 
when an overworked Colonial Office in London is called 
upon to administer, through insufficient district staffs, 
immense areas in equatorial Africa and the West Indies. 
His proposals are admirable, progressive, even irresist- 
ible—and seldom inexpensive. c. G. P. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Shaw. C.E.M. Joad. (Gollancz, 12/6) 
We'll Heara Play. J.C.Trewin. (Carroll and Nicholson, 12/-) 
Death of a Salesman. Arthur Miller. (Cresset Press, 7/6) 


Dinner at Antoine’s. Frances Parkinson Keyes. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 12/6). 
The Wisdom of India. Edited by Lin Yutang. (Michael 


Joseph, 12/3) 
Titus Oates. Jane Lane. (Andrew Dakers, 21/-) 
Colonial Civil Servant. Sir Alan Burns. (Allen and Unwin, 


18/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


A Shorter Ego, Vol. 3. James Agate. (Harrap, 9/6) 
Abridgement of the last three volumes of the famous Diary. 
Good gossip, odd information, theatrical history and tremend- 
ous self-confidence and gusto. 

The Mating Season. P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins, 
8/6) If not quite first-class Wodehouse, at least top of the 
second-class. Well embroiled imbroglio decorated with memor- 
able metaphor. Very funny. 

The Pick of To-day’s Short Stories. Edited -by John 
Pudney. (Odhams, 8/6) Good selection of twenty-four recent 
stories by leading writers from H. E. Bates to Evelyn Waugh. 
High standard, considerable variety. Penguin New Writing 


type. 
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SUBURBAN HERITAGE 


fp opening of “Bella Vista,” 
Milton Grove, to the inspection 
of the general public at half a crown 
a time is an event of considerable 
architectural significance, and long 
queues of eager connoisseurs, 
mingled, it must be admitted, with 
the merely curious and the down- 
right nosey, are to be found there 


each day. 
Interviewed by our architectural 
correspondent, Colonel Smythe, 


owner of the semi-detached mansion 
and scion of a fine old suburban 
family, pointed with particular pride 
to the splendid pseudo-Gothic porch, 
with “Bella Vista,” entwined with 
ivy leaves, inscribed above it. It 
was his dearest wish, he said, that 
Mr. John Betjeman should be per- 
suaded to leave the wilds of Berk- 
shire and come and look at it. There 
are only two such porches now 
remaining in Milton Grove, since the 
demolition of four others in an air- 
raid. This raid was clearly of the 
Baedeker type—a blow struck at the 
very heart of our glorious suburban 
heritage. 

The history of the house as 
outlined to our correspondent by 
Colonel Smythe in the course of a 
conducted tour is a curious one. 
Built in 1895, “Bella Vista” is a 
characteristic by-product of fin de 
siécle Imperialism, and the Colonel 
himself is an interesting specimen 
(as he delights to recall) of the 
ci-devant rentier class. Especially 
significant is the basement, where 
female members of the urban prole- 
tariat toiled from dawn till dusk to 
enable the Colonel and his family to 
live a life of cultured ease on the 
ground and first floors. By a curious 
device of bells, which sound to-day 
with a mellow, nostalgic note, the 
proletarians were summoned to 
carry out the lightest whims of the 
Smythe family above. As our corre- 
spondent was passing, a mother 
was pointing out the bells to a small 
boy who was ruminating over one of 
the ice cornets (recommended) which 
the younger Miss Smythe serves so 
gracefully in the conservatory. “‘To 
think, Willie,” said mother, “that 
just to disobey those bells once 
meant instant death.” Colonel 


























“That’s very odd. You say you dialled ‘TRU’?” 


Smythe beamed at her kindly. 
“Just one of the quaint old legends 
connected with the house,” he 
confided to our correspondent. 

For a time, after its construction, 
“Bella Vista”? was much admired, 
and with reason. Standing back 
several yards from the road, a front 
of yellow brick is broken, with 
superb artistry, by stone windows 
in the Gothic style, recalling the 
abbeys of an earlier day, and the 
public libraries and railway stations 
of its own time. At the right-hand 
side of the porch an enormous con- 
servatory inset with coloured glass 
pays tribute to the influence of 
Paxton and the Crystal Palace. A 
substantial drain-pipe, on the other 
side, separates ‘‘ Bella Vista” from 
the adjacent “Bella Villa,” now in 
the hands of the tailoring industry. 
Climbing the steps to the front of 
the house, one enters the hall, which 
is adorned with some most pleasing 
reproductions of Landseer and with 
water-colours executed in her youth 
by the Colonel’s wife. Cries of 
astonishment at the labour involved 
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in the cleaning of the steps are to be 
heard on all sides, as the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring “pre-fabs” 
make the ascent. “Bet the Smythes 
didn’t clean those,” is a typical, if 
slightly malicious, comment. Stung 
by these remarks, the Colonel, on the 
opening day, advanced with brand- 
ished bucket and offered to clean 
the steps for a fiver against any lady 
in the land. But there were, it is 
understood, no takers. 

To the left of the hall stands the 
drawing-room, in which is discovered 
(not to be missed) a late nineteenth- 
century whatnot. On this are dis- 
played native daggers adorned with 
sharks’ teeth, little bowls marked 
“Ventnor” and “ Bournemouth ”— 
odds and ends collected by the 
Colonel and his family on their 
travels in more spacious days. Of 
some interest, especially to those 
whose mortgaged mansions are in 
the Tudor style, are the particularly 
high ceilings. “There were giants in 
those days,” wisecracks the Colonel 
as he ushers in the admiring crowd. 
The dining-room is still used by the 











family, and for an extra half-crown 
one can sit behind a tassel and 
watch the Colonel and his family 
partake of lunch. This is actually 
served by an old retainer, who says 
“Sir,” and ‘“‘Madam,” and “ Master 
George,” asonthe films. The family 
dinner service is still used, and the 
enormous plates contrast painfully 
with the slender meat ration which 
the Smythes now consume in com- 
mon with the families of ordinary 
people. 

From the dining-room, entrance 
is obtained into the garden by means 
of a French door, no doubt a daring 
continental gesture in its day. To 
the left, a number of artfully dis- 
posed shrubs, mainly of the lilac and 
laburnum varieties, successfully 
prevent the inhabitants of “Bella 
Vista” from nosing into “Bella 
Villa,” and vice versa. Unfortun- 
ately, the proprietors of the branch 
of the tailoring industry now 
ensconced in “ Bella Villa” find that 
the broadcasting of radio music steps 
up productivity, and the shrubs no 
Jonger provide adequate protection 
against this form of intrusion. The 
music is considered by the discerning 





to interfere with the atmosphere 
of “ Bella Vista,” but is much appre- 
ciated by the ignorant multitude as 
they eat their sandwiches on the 
lawn, and deposit the bags in the 
Grecian urns which stand on either 
side of the garden path. These urns, 
through the ravages of time, are 
detachable from their pedestals, and 
are emptied nightly by the Colonel, 
who does all the work of the house— 
the old retainer’s present rdle being 
solely to provide old retainer atmo- 
sphere for the visitors at the family 
feeding times. 

Upstairs, for those sufficiently 
agile to make the climb, are the 
Colonel’s study, containing antlers, 
school caps in various stages of 
picturesque decay, books, and a 
fine decanter of nationalized water, 
together with bedrooms and a bath- 
room. The beds are of genuine brass, 
with removable knobs (a visitor, not 
our correspondent, has removed 
one) as big as cannon-balls. The 
attic provides a suitable occasion 
for the ethically minded to reflect 
upon the dingy accommodation 
provided for the old retainer, who 
is erroneously supposed to sleep 
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there. In point of fact she occupies 
an old folk’s flat, provided by the 
local authority, and slips into “Bella 
Vista” incognito every morning. 

“Yes, the old house was ad- 
mired when it was built,” said the 
Colonel, as he sipped real whisky 
from the proceeds provided by the 
visitors, and chatted with our 
correspondent in the summer house 
at the end of the garden—at a point 
where “Bella Vista” borders upon 
a parvenu semi-detached built be- 
tween the wars. ‘Then, in the 
philistine ’twenties, people started 
building houses that looked like hat- 
boxes and factories—like anything, 
in short, but houses. And fashion- 
able young men used to come past 
my house and talk about ‘unneces- 
sary ornamentation,’ and ‘Vic- 
torian lack of taste.’” 

“All the intellectuals seem to be 
here to-day,” observed our corre- 
spondent. 

“Certainly they are,” said the 
Colonel, “and buying up all the 
knick-knacks I can find in my cellar. 
And now, please, you really must 
excuse me. I have to meet a deputa- 
tion from the National Trust.” 
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ox ype 
Is X ont ot 
t ‘O wit 

Q 


Light, lovely and colourful. 
Made in Popuda and lined 
with rainproof rayon. May 
be washed or dry cleaned 
and stiJl remain weather- 
proof. Made in a range of 


beautiful colours. 


Please write for name of your 


nearest stockist. 


WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, 
POYNTON, CHESHIRE 





One 
pound of 
LEMCO contains 







the concentrated 
juices of over 
30 pounds of 


prime beef. 


PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED LONDON 
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WHAT DELICIOUS 
SOUP! 





OF COURSE, IT’S 








CROSSE & 


- BLACKWELLS@ 


| \Yerasy/ MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 
tn, BRANSTON PICKLE 





















* Cocktails .. . 

sandwiches . . 

now all I need is 
some MVitie 
and Price 


Biscuits ” 










MVITIE 
& PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 





MCVITIE & PRICE LTD - EDINBURGH - LONDON - MANCHESTER 





XViii 


A welcome 
/ change 
. <<\ from 
ee: flannels 


a) 


rig Oe 
i. ul 8 fae i 
Wei ae j 





- he er 


_— 


oa, » \O_ The new 


aenson 
SPORTS TROUSERS 


in Mashoilt 


Inspired by cavalry twill and 
the hunt, MaeTwill, with its 
faint diagonal. weave, -is - light, 
tough, exclusive: in six shades 
from biscuit to russet. You 
will like the new style—slim, free, 
authentic. Please order early from 
Maenson Agents everywhere. 





‘Co-operation like this 


makes things happen fast! ” 


Yes, my local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent makes things 
happen in a hurry. He’s the chap — multiplied 3,500 
times throughout the world — who saves me hours of 
preliminary planning. I give him my itinerary and he 
handles all the details. This same Speedbird efficiency 





— this same concern for your comfort and pleasure — 
applies wherever you may fly along 150,000 miles of B.O.A.C. routes 
across the world. The flight itself is swift and sure — and comfortable, 
too. Complimentary meals are served en route; no extras for countless 
courtesies and attentions that reflect B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition 


of Speedbird service and experience. 
B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
FLY BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
WITH .Q.E.A., S.A.A, & T.E.A.L. 
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SHERRIES at REDUCED PRICES 
from the famous 


BRISTOL CELLARS 


Harveys of Bristol hope soon to offer 
limited quantities of their famous 
“Bristol Milk” and “Bristol Cream” 
again. 

Meanwhile they have excellent 
Sherries for everyday use at less 
than the hitherto controlled price 
of 20/- per bottle. Six are listed 
below, and you may care to order 
an assorted case. Any charge made 
for packages will be allowed for on 
their return. Carriage on three or 
more bottles is free. 


PALE DRY, Sherry 17/6 
MANCHITA, medium dry 18/- 
FINO, light pale dry 18/- 
ANITA, light brown 18/- 
| MERIENDA, pale dry _ 18/6 
CLUB AMONTILLADO 18/6 


Complete price list on application. 


JOHN HARVEY 


& SONS LTD. Founded in 1796 
5 Pipe Lane, Colston Street, Bristol, 1 
London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's, SWA 














Write 
for this 
FREE 


BOOK 
about Dog Training 


An untrained dog is a nuisance. Does 
your dog come when called ? — sit 
when ordered ? Does he pull and pant 
on the lead ? — jump up with mudd 
paws ? Does he ‘ misbehave himself’ 
Our Postal Course teaches you to 
train your dog to behave properly 
anywhere. A postcard with name and 
address in block letters brings Free 
Prospectus. Write now. 


Chief Sec: NATIONAL CANINE 


DEFENCE LEAGUE, 8 Clifford Street 
London, W.1. 














BRINGS SAFETY 

/) TO EVERY HOME 
’ Announcing the Elert 

ey - Fire Alarm System 


Every year many thousands of fires are 
started in private houses, involving con- 
siderable damage and loss of life. Atlasta 
Home Fire Alarm, priced within the reach 
of every pocket, is now available, and the 
cisk of serious fire is completely obviated. 


DON’T TAKE THE RISK, FIT AN 


ELERT HOME FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 
PLEASE WRITE FOR FREE LEAFLET to: 
MESSRS. EXACTUS LTD. (F/P/I1), 

1A, CREED LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Phone: CITY 3918 
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A pleasant aperitif filled om 4 
: ~ 

with the goodness of the 

Italian sun. Combines with 

'/3 gin to create a delicious 

cocktail of the sweet variety, 

known as ‘Gin and It.’ 


MARTINI DRY 

Can also be drunk alone for those 
who like a more austere drink. 
With !/3 gin it forms a pure ‘‘Dry 
Italian"’ cocktail, 

Either sweet or dry Martini can be used as 
the basis for a refreshing after-sports drink 
—‘*MARTINI LONG.” To a generous 
measure of Martini add soda water, ice and 


aaTite! 


Enjoyed the world over 
Product of Martini & Rossi SA. Turin 
Sole Importers: A. O. Morandi & Co. Ltd. London SWI 


SETTLEMENTS & EXPECTATIONS 
UNDER WILLS, TRUST INCOMES, Etc. 


purchased often without loss. 
Advances from 4% 


HOWARD, WALLACE & CO., 
36/8, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2 








Your Hair Brush 
rebristled 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forw: your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
(Dept. L.), 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 

















TREpOenY 
Le DY: 


KUMMEL :CURACAO- 
*TROTOSTINE: 











To obtain your copy send 
d. stamp to :— 


BEES LTD. vept.?.v., Mil8t., Live-poo! 
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the more the vibration, 


the more the need for an 


Aerotight Stiff Nut 


G.K.N. Aerotight Nuts are one-piece all-metal stiff 


nuts. Unaffected by oil, water or humid conditions. 





Available in a complete range of sizes in Steel, Stainless 
Steel, Light Alloy and Brass. 


(6 K&N GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


ADVISORY BUREAU: Heath Street, Birmingham 18. BOLT & NUT DIVISION: Atlas 


Works, Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





Something just a little better 











controls the hair 
without gumming 


A Silvikrin product 


concentrated for economy — 
a téuch is all you need to groom 
your hair for the day. 


yen Le ie pee ee ae 




















We of “the trade” have a special duty 


to the public. We have to ensure that what 
we sell shall be absolutely pure and of the 
highest possible quality. 

The brewer-owner no less than the 
tenant has this duty since licensing justices, 
the police and large sections of the community 
have come to regard him as being ultimately 
responsible for the service given on licensed 
premises. 

It follows that the quality of beers, 
wines and spirits must be a matter of fairly 
strict agreement between owner and tenant. 
Such agreements in fact are common in 
“the trade”: they are freely entered into by 
both parties and are open to inspection by 
the licensing justices. 

Failing any arrangement of this kind, 
the owner would be defaulting on his share 
of responsibility. But an agreement in 
precise terms between tenant and owner is 


your safeguard against being served with 


inferior liquor. 
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TOMET SOAP MAKERS 
TO HM. KING GEORGE VI 
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TWICE WEEKLY SERVICE 
LONDON GENEVAX CAIROX BOMBAY 

gs accepted to Geneva and Cairo The route of the Magic ee 
Your pon agent charges no booking fee. Connections 


from yd throughout India. Freight too can be accepted. 
Air-India International Limited, 56 Haymarket, $.W.1. Tel: WHitehall 8506/7 
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COMFORT IN SLEEPER CONSTELLATIONS 
BOMBAY IN JUST A DAY 
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The craftsmanship 
of over half a century 
is expressed 
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GROUP ACCIDENT . PUBLIC LIABILITY . LIFE 





FIRE , BURGLARY . EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
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i : »| in Bronnley soap |@ 

YOUR ‘INSURANSWER’ |" |[p ‘ 

; 4 : 

j Te ew Jniurance Puestion ' 4 onnley a 

made trom A ; ; 3 ) OF LONDON Ci 
60L0 REAL ORANGE suice, 3 . - ts here for the asking. Discover 4 é 





how much better you could be 








served by our independent vision 


and matchless Service. A _ brief = | FE E DED —— 


enquiry will achieve so much. 


$11UOWd 40 SSOT 


STAFF PENSIONS 


Industrialists who are interested in the safety and welfare of their 

employees should apply for a copy of “Selling Safety; The Story of an 

Idea.” This will be sent sis of charge on application to the Head Office 
the Company. 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 


Write to: HEAD OFFICE, WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 
Or Ring our Branch Office in your Phone Book—38 Branches throughout the Kingdom 


Assets over £8,483,00) General Manager: Allan S. Barnfield, O.8.€. 
+ —- a A EE 
LIVESTOCK . HOME. SHOP, OFFICE or HOTEL COMPREHENSIVE . CARS & COMMERCIAL MO’ 


SSW1D Jivie 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


FAMILY PROTECTION 


SSINNDIS ¥ INIGIDOV 
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Harpic spares you a tiresome task, 
saves you many precious minutes. Your 
work is done in five seconds; after that 
Harpic takes over. Just sprinkle some 
Harpic into the lavatory bowl last 
thing at night. In the morning, flush, 
and the job is done ! 

Harpic penetrates into the hidden 
S-bend at the back. Cleans. . . dis- 
infects . . . deodorizes. Leaves the 





A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded from ADE 
special reserve Whiskies Let the BL 
At your Wine Merchants 
8 i) 
@ The solid weight of steel behind Kropp’s \ 
cutting edge gives a “follow through” for a Y 
smooth, satisfying shave. Every Kroppisacrafts- % 
RPAnSa? man’s job throughout, and its hand-forged Sheffield @ 
Steel blade, which never needs grinding, is your hol wl glistening white ! 
guarantee of a lifetime’s service. Black Handles 15/2 whole bowl glistening 
Honey-sweet . . . (tax inc.), of Hairdressers, Cutlers and Stores. Send 
Po 24d. stamp for postage and brochure 160. H A R p | C 
S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN i 
LONDON, E.C3 Buy a keen edged K Oo Pp P made specially for 


lavatory cleaning 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, Reckitt & Sons, Hull and Londop 
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a sporting character! 





Ereed in every line —a winner for comfort. The two-piece of 
the times comprising the famous Daks self-supporting trousers and casual, 
perfectly tailored jacket to match. In fine sports tweeds and woollens. 


From Simpson agents everywhere 





TAILORED BY SIMPSON 

















By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 





atest of a long line of famous British cars, 


the S.M. 1500 now reaches the Home 





Market—though in limited quantities. Your 


Singer Distributor will demonstrate it to you. 





= S SINGER MOTORS LTD + BIRMINGHAM & COVENTRY 
tamds Ufsteme | 
EX GAR = DES 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 32/4; Half-Bottle 16/11. U.K. only | OD et a E+ 6 SS 

















‘‘¢HERE’S A SWEET IDEA 
FOR YOUR FAMILY!” 


_—says Patricia Seymour 


YOUR FAMILY will Jove this luscious 
Fruit Crumble, so quick and easy to 
make, which looks as good as it 
tastes if you are lucky enough to 
have a shining, streamlined ‘ Pyrex’ 
brand casserole. Use one if you can 
for this delicious recipe, because 
then the food will be evenly and 
perfectly done to a turn, with the 
full flavour of the fruit retained. 
Glass holds heat, you see. That’s why 
you get gentle, through-and-through 
tender cooking, with no fear of the 
food drying up. : 


And how labour-saving ! 
This strong crystal-like 
glassware is the easiest 
thing in the world to 
clean and you never have horrid 
sticky saucepans to scrape. You can 
see when the food is cooked, then 
whisk the smooth, gleaming casse- 
roles straight from oven to table, 
and they look Jovely! Place 1 Ib, 
fruit with as little water as possible 
in casserole (1 pint size). Rub I oz. 
fat into 4 oz. flour with pinch of 
salt and 3 level teasps. sugar, and 
spinkle mixture over fruit. Put on 
bottom shelf of oven (about 350°) 
Regulo 3, for an hour. (Ministry of 
Food tested.) 





REGD. 
TRADE 
MARK 


‘PYREX’”.... 


OVEN-TO-TABLE 
GLASSWARE 


All * Pyrex’ brand ovenware carries a 12 months’ free replacement guarantee against break- 
age by oven-heat. It is made by James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
Obtainable only from retailers, 
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“ Naturally, Pobjoy, my 
people let me guide 
them about ‘pre-fitting’” 


We, For ouR PART, were guided 
in our cutting of ‘ Clydella ’ Pre- 
fitted Shirts and Pyjamas by a wide 
and careful study of many hundreds 
of schoolboys’ measurements. That 
is why these shirts and pyjamas are 
made in long as well as normal 
fittings. You will notice, too, that 


‘Clydella’ 


If it shrinks we replace 
PRE-FITTED SCHOOL SHIRTS & PYJAMAS 


they have generous tucks and hems, 
to allow for growth. We wish that 
supplies of ‘Clydella’ ca 
were more generous, , 
too, but we hope they ||*, 
will steadily improve. ue 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 


Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 
*VIYELLA’, ‘DAYELLA’ and ‘ CLYDELLA’ 


Branches, Agents and Repr: ives t the World 
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gives you 

the best—at 

the lowest 
cost! 


You get the best of 
everythingina Prestcold 
—yet you get it at the 
lowest price. Design, 
finish, construction, 
food capacity, equip- 
ment—nothing is stinted. 
Make a Prestcold. the 
pride of your kitchen. 
There is a model to suit 
every home, every poc- 
ket. More are becoming 
available. 











Left. Family-model S.471. 
Price £64 plus tax. 





Right. Table-Top model S.311 for 

the smaller home. A gem of a refrigerator, 
built by the largest manufacturers of 
automatic refrigerators in Britain. 

Price £45 plus tax. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED, 


OXFORD 


COWLEY, 











CANE. 














yt _E ELECTRIC COOKER 
















I A large hot-cupboard for warming 
plates and keeping food hot .... 
2 uniform temperature automatically 
maintained throughout the oven to 
ensure perfect cooking . . . 3 roomy 
drawer in base for storing kitchen 
utensils. | Utmost efficiency with 
really modern lines and delightful two- 
tone ivory finish make this B.N.E. 
Cooker the delight of every house- 
wife. Examine it at your electrical 
showroom before you buy or hire- 
purchase your new cooker. 


€.49 COOKER 
OVEN HEATING TEST. 
7 « 


S TYPE STAT SET AT400 











y 
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Write for publication £.C.6 
BRITISH NATIONAL ELECTRICS LTD. 


The domestic appliances section of JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 
Established 1875 
45 NEWARTHILL * MOTHERWELL * SCOTLAND 
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— the Family Favourite 


PEARCE DUFFS 


CUSTARD AND JELLIES 





CUSTARD POWDER - JELLIES BAKING POWDER - BLANCMANGE POWDER 




















THE flat saath sane 






J, 
Andi yypslirsnttas 


COZY Stoves keep alight the whole 
24 hours with but little attention and 
using coke or ordinary kitchen nuts. 
You close the firedoors during the 
night or in the daytime when you 
are Out, opening them when required 
soon to be greeted with the cheerful 
glow of an open fire. 





sTO VES 
Jot 2 warm weleome 


THE COZY STOVE CO. LTD., 26 Nassau Street, London, W.1 


Please ask your Ironmonger 
or builders’ merchant for 
catalogue or write to— 














SELECTED RESILIENT WOOLS from Scotch Blackfaced sheep. . . 
blended with other carefully chosen wools . . . spun into carpet yarn 
with the traditional skill of the Kilmarnock craftsmen . .. woven 
on modern high-speed looms. These are the ingredients of quality 
in every BMK carpet . . . the quality behind the BM K label. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 





Z MOTHPROOF 
2§ CARPETS & RUGS 
Z ‘ Take a lot of beating’ 
B 
o BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 

















You can get up now 
For four sad years, we’ve had to ask you to leave Invalid 
Lembar for people who were ill with "flu, biliousness or 
other unpleasantnesses. If you didn’t, fie and shame. 
If you did, thank you—and may you outdistance all 
malingerers to the shops, where Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and hearty is on sale again. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants 









City 


Prudential 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVEST WITH SAFETY 
AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A RETURN OF 


22 |. 


THE INCOME TAX BEING 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


@ The Society has 40 years’ 
unbroken profit-earning and 
dividend-paying record. 


@® Irterest accrues from 
day of investment. 


@® Noentrance fees or other 
charges on investment or 
withdrawal. 


For full details of “investment 
facilities apply to the Secretary 


CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C.1! 
Telephone: City 8323/6 











BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIKALM 


REGO. TRADE MARK 
GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
TABLETS 














Imported 
direct from 


GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C,3 





By Appointment Cyder Makers to 
H. M. KING GEORGE YI H. M. QUEEN MARY 
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CATARRE 
and BRONCHITIS 


are now being widely treated with 


[antigen ‘B’ 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 





The introduction of Lantigen ‘ B’ dissolved oral vaccine to this 
country has brought a new approach to the treatment of Catarrh 
and Bronchitis. Following a number of years’ experience in 
Australia and Canada, Lantigen ‘B’ is now becoming widely 
acknowledged in Great Britain for its treatment of these two 
distressing ailments. In its own persistent and thorough way 
Lantigen ‘B”’ provides a safe and reliable method of treating 
Catarrh and Bronchitis. Lantigen, being a vaccine, not only 
treats the disorder but stimulates resistance to the causative 
germs. Lantigen ‘ B’ costs One Guinea per bottle, plus 4/8 Pur- 
chase Tax. Ask your chemist for descriptive Lantigen Leaflet. 


Taken like 





LANTIGEN (ENGLAND) LTD., BAGSHOT, SURREY 




















Cc 
BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 


LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE... REGent 1771 


LADIES 
BROWN 
NORWEGIAN 


DERBY SHOES 


(FOR GOLF OR COUNTRY WEAR) 


Also available :-.. 





We invite enquiries for revised Wine List. 


The Mit Gfee 


STYLE 550 


STYLE 555-A HEAVIER MODEL SUITABLE FOR USE ON MOORLAND & HEATHER 
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OCAINE, morphine, digitalis, 
strychnine and many other 
potent poisons .. . all death- 
dealing drugs, yet, in proper 
dosage, invaluable for the relief of 
suffering, are locked away in the 
pharmacy’s Poison Cupboard. 
Only a_ registered chemist i 
entitled to keep the key. His is 
the responsibility of ‘safeguarding 
society in this and other ways 
from the abuse of these drugs—a 
responsibility that his record of 
public service well justifies. All 
of us fely on the chemist, and his 

advice is always sound. 
Ask his opinion of 


Luthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 
A PARKE DAVIS PRODUCT 
RSS Teter aaeee 




















Now that you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 


























{could only 
whisper... 
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PELLET 
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For a great new 


British industry 





With the opening of the new Shell 
Chemical Plant at Stanlow, a wide range 

of industrial solvents and other chemicals 

vital to industry can now be derived from 
petroleum from sterling sources. 

Immediately, supplies to British industry will be 
increased. Immediately, dollar expenditure on 
such products is saved. And the export of 
these products will help to earn further 

foreign exchange. For another milestone 

on Britain’s road to recovery 


thank Shell Chemicals 


























BY APPOINTMENT 

TO H.M. THE KING 

STRATSTONE LTD. 
MOTOR CAR SUPPLIERS 


Fle chotce of the few 


* The Daimler is acar forthose | luxury without ostentation 
withaspecial need forspeedy, | . . . for those who appreciate 
silent, effortless travel...for | nobility in a car. 


| 
those whose tastes approve | DAIMLER 


STRATSTONE 


40 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


LEADING DAIMLER AGENTS FOR THIRTY YEARS 








HURSEAL HEAT 


MEANS REAL WARMTH-COMFORT FOR EVERY HOME 


Here's the newest and cosiest 
way of heating by gas—with the 
Hurseal Flueless Gas Radiator. 
The special diffusing oil sealed in 
the radiator transmits healthy 
warmth at the right temperature 
to every part of the room. No 
more hot faces, cold feet and 
shivery backs. Enjoy uniform 
warmth with Hurseal Heat. 
Electric and _ paraffin-burning 
models also available. 





; HOW YOU CAN ENJOY 
l e! HURSEAL HEAT 


il Visit your local supplier for a demonstra- 
Hurseal oil-loaded 


tion cf Hurseal Gas Radiators (there are 
hermetically-sealed Gas Radiator. i 
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three sizes) or, in case of difficulty, write 
HURSEAL LTD 


for illustrated lecflet direct to Hurseal Ltd. . 
229-231, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Telephones: Regent 1267-9 (3 lines) Mayfair 2493-5 
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Norseman 


Dual 
Reversible 


—two coats in one 


Norseman braves 


all weathers 

















A. B. HARGREAVES @& CO., LTD., 
Viking Works Chorley Lancs 
SHERRY 
FACTS 


“Mostly a 
matter 
of nose’ 


Wines made from the 
same Vineyards in Spain 
acquire different charac- 
teristics —the result of 
fermentation. The art of 
blending these wines which become Sherry 
is ‘mostly a matter of nose’”’ but so that these 
particular characteristics can be repeated by 
the accuracy, skill and art of the expert, 
specimen samples of all Fernandez Sherries 
are kept for years in the Bodegas at Jerez. 
That is one reason why Fernandez 

Sherries are consistently 

of the finest quality. 


Fernandez 


SHERRY 


Produce of Spain 


Sole Importera: Twiss & 
Brownings & Hallowes Lid., 1 Vintners’ Ptuce, £.0 4. 


Dad insists 
woe his share 
- theyre 
Wilkinsons 
<FA LIQUOp 


<= 
A 
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I’m not so old as | used 
to be, Mr. Barratt ! 


A 
<2 





Take a look at this snap—only three years ago. 
Me — fast asleep in a deckchair after lunch. Look 
at my middle-aged spread. Proper old fogey. 
Wouldn’t catch me like that now. You know why ? 
Barratts! Nippier on my feet these days, thanks 
to you. Proper rejuvenator you are, Mr. Barratt! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton — and branches all over the country 



















’ & 


«x Send now 


or our famous Book of 


te 
bs listing all our no" 
Teel Health Remedies. 


Heath Heather I¥ 


w 
SEND THIS See ane Albans. N\ 
cin ae c. P.U.), of S 
e* Heather Let, MOUS BOOK OF HERB 
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BY APPOINTMENT 6.8. KENT & SONS tTO 


er 
cat 


BRUSHMARERS 


Beauty 


Secret... 


Leading hairdressers in 
England and U.S. know that the more 
you brush a permanent or natural 
wave with the Kent-Crosby “Allure”’ 
hairbrush the longer it will last, 
greatly improves the hair and gives a 
glossy finish to the “set.” 


RETAIL 


NOW 39/6 


inc. Pur. Tax 
Perfume Essence 4/6 Extra 









Fd CLEANLINESS 
Sossy \ AT BRUSH BASE 
PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 

and fr ance 
into your har! 

KENT Best British Brushes 
[std. 1777. 24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON. W.1 


Brushes 














Right for 
her lifetime 
—give her a 


Crusader 


PRECISION 


So Tenaps 


All ‘ Crusader’ Watch movements 
are sealed and carry an “all-in” 
prompt Free-Service Guarantee— 
even against accidental breakage. 
From high class Jewellers only. 
Latest designs for ladies and gentle- 
=. ane or Stainless Steel from 


Write for address of 
your nearest Crusader Jeweller. 





CRUSADER TIMEPIECES LTD., VICTORIA RD., 
\ SOUTH RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX. ) 
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Dirty bottles 
led him to fame 


OUNG Michael Faraday was a bookbinder’s journeyman 
who longed to be a scientist. In 1813 the great chemist 
Sir Humphry Davy, later inventor of the Davy lamp for 
miners, needed a laboratory assistant who would wash bottles 
properly. Faraday was willing to wash bottles —and he 
washed them well. So began the career that led to Faraday’s 
discovery of the induction of electric currents and to his world- 
wide fame as one of the greatest electrical scientists in history. 
Today there are many people in Britain who have inherited 
Faraday’s spirit of enthusiasm, and some measure of his genius. 
All have a part to play in 
surmounting themany difficulties 
of the post-war period. 

Those in the electricity 
industry are striving hard to 
overcome the shortage of 
power — already _ electricity 
may be used freely at all times 
except at peak hours. The 
wider utilisation of electricity 
is making our factories more 
efficient, and will soon bring 
new comforts and _ conve- 
niences to our homes. 








One of the many services of 
the Electrical Development 
Association is to advise on new 
methods whereby electricity 
can help the horticulturist and 
the home gardener with his 
out-of-season growing. Call 
at your Electricity Service 
Centre, or write to E.D.A., 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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PHRENOLOGISTS incy PHROWN 


. but encephalologists demanded a more subtle measurement of 
“impulses caused by thought or emotion. Electronic amplifiers 
can now record these subtle impulses and Parmeko transformers 
have assisted this enlightening work with thoughtful con- 
sistency and almost annoying accuracy . The thought 
impulses of manufacturers on the bumpy road to electronic 
or electrical efficiency can be reduced by reliance on 
Parmeko transformers. 


PARMEKO , LEICESTER 


Makers of Transformers for the Electronic and Electrical Industries @ 
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OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 











ST. AMANT (1901) bay colt by St. Frusquin—Lady Loverule 

St. Amant, bred and owned by Mr. Leopold de Rothschild and trained by 
A. Hayhoe, was unfortunate in being born in the same year as ‘ Peerless’ 
Pretty Polly, who won four of the races in which he ran. His principal successes 
were the 2,000 Guineas, the Derby and the Fockey Club Stakes, totalling 
naa invalue. The Derby was run in a torrential rainstorm accompanied 

vivid lightning and terrific thunders which the wags of the da a 
Frigheened im so much that he bolted at the start and stayed in the lead until 
he reached the winning post ! 


This series is presented by the House of Cope as a You can al 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 de 
rome - — - am St a Led., — c OPES 
jealously guarde those traditions. ay we sen 

details of Cope’s Confidential Credit Service ? 














DAVID CO PE; adgnte Circus, London, E.C.4 


Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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Good! it's 
ii, GQ CANZANO! 



















Everybody appreciates the delightful flavour 
of this genuine Italian Vermouth. Whichever 
way you drink CINZANO it’s always 
appetising, always refreshing, always enjoy- 
able. Obtainable from all good wine 
merchants, and of course in restaurants 
and bars everywhere. Don’t ask for 
Vermouth, ask for CINZANO—red or 
white, sweet—also dry. 


CINZANO 


GENUINE ITALIAN VERMOUTH 
the workda best mixer 


Product of 8. A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin. Sole Importers: Giordano Ltd., London, W.1 


































when doctor says 





‘burgundy you cannot 
do better than get 


KEYSTONE 


Australian 
Burgundy 
















NOW 
ONLY 

11/6 flagon 
5/9 half flagon 


€d. extra deposit 
(returnable) on both sizes. 


The good wine that makes every meal a banquet 
Bottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & Co: Ltd., London. E.3. (4) 
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behind the General’s back! 


—just because we all hope he’s gone on 
leave, while it’s still summer here. 
GENERAL WINTER will be back 
again all too soon—that’s the worst of a 
“cold” war! So think ahead to what 
that means—freezing days—icy winds, and 
those penetrating draughts once more, unless 
you take your counter-measures NOW. 


That means installing HERMESEAL 
right away, then it’s ready when it’s 
needed. It is permanent and carries our 
ten year guarantee. Thus you will ensure 
warmth, comfort, and maximum fuel 
efficiency and reduce the entry of scot and 
dust in your home cr office. Act NOW 
and write tcday—we are at your service. 


HERMESEAL 


PERMANENTLY EXCLUDES DRAUGHTS 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. HEAD OFFICE: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone : Grosvenor 4324 (3 lines) 














AN IMPORTANT BOOKLET 





Six Special Articles 
and a controversial series of 


LETTERS to tne EDITOR ff 


veprinted from 


THE ¥S@4% TIMES 








y/ / Publications Dept., 
Y/ Tue Times, Printing House 
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Fitting for men 








A good looking brogue 
for town or holiday wear. 
In Tan suede at 54/- 










Write for name of nearest Agent. George T. White Shoe Co. Ltd. Leicester 
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— Goodyear give 
long life and really 3 
hard wear” 
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Tough and dependable, Goodyear | investment. And, throughout the 
tyres give the Longest Life and | tyre’s long service, the proved 
Hardest Wear. Stamina-tested at | Diamond Tread design resists 
all stages of manufacture, every | every direction of skid. Always 
Goodyear tyre is a sound long-term | ask your supplier for Goodyear. 
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THE LONG-LIFE HARDEST-WEARING TYRES ie 
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NEW 





OF THE WORLD 


by SAS 


Not geographically correct—but at least true in 
fact. SAS luxury 4-engined Airliners are to be 
seen at the principal Airports of the world. 
Enjoy typical Scandinavian food and hospitality by 
flying AS wherever your destination. 

Full details from your usual Travel Agency. 








STAVANGER RIO DE JANEIRO NAIROBI TEHRAN PRAGUE BRUSSELS ATHENS GOTHENBURG 





SCANDINAVIAN asncines srsrem 


ISTANBUL MADRID WARSAW ZURICH GANDER GENEVA GLASGO 








YORK STOCKHOLM OSLO NICE CAIRO AMSTERDAM FRANKFURT 
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Wedding Gib 


Here is something so much more than just a wedding present; here 
is a valuable personal gift that both will cherish for a life-time. 

He will marvel at the thinness and accuracy of his self-winding Omega 
Automatic. She will delight in wearing a gold watch and bracelet that 
will be a constant, graceful reminder of her happy wedding day. 
These elegantly matched gold watches are exquisite examples of 
Omega’s skill which is born of 100 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of fine timepieces. 

Awarded the world’s highest timing certificate (Kew-Teddington 
Observatory), called upon to time the last three Olympic Games, - 
Omega present in this gold ‘* Duet ”’ their latest creation in the science 
of watchmaking. 





Twin 9-carat gold watches and bracelets in rich pigskin casket £146 
Other Omega watches from £16.7.6 to £85.10.0 


O 


OMEGA 


The Omega Watch Co. (England) Ltd., 26/30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 
will send illustrated brochure and list of Omega appointed j sonr 
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Created for those who value distinction and look 
for an unusual degree of quality in their toilet 
accessories . . . Cussons Imperial Leather, Apple 
Blossom, and Linden Blossom Toilet Powders and 
the famous White Cross Baby Powder. 


TOILET POWDERS BY 


MAKERS OF IMPERIAL LEATHER TOILET LUXURIES 








for the 
new fashion fit 
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; the shoes with the 
4-choice width 





Price 59/- 
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A SMOOTH slow smoke and a flavour that links East and 
West in subtle harmony. 
error) and makes devotees for good . . . Here in a blend of richest 





A cigarette that puts a stop to trial (and 














Virginian leaf with a touch of rarest Yenidje is a new cigarette that 
helps you to answer the unanswerable and to forgive the unforgivable, 
to blunt the edge of temper and to mellow the rawness of temperament. 
. . . Here in the new Sobranie American No. 50’s is indeed a whole 





philosophy of living for those who like to live well. 


| SOBRANIE | 


AMERICAN N 


> 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BALKAN SOBRANIE 
AT SOBRANIE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Traveller’s joy! Handsome new swagger with a snug scarf collar 
in windowpane check tweed with lovely colour-mixtures. 
Sizes 36”— 44”. Obtainable from leading fashion stores. 


Created by L. Harris Ltd. 243 Regent St. London W.1 
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doing. Our guess is that it will prove 


Tuis story begins in Victorian days, | of coffee), cotton and cocoa, tobacco 
when one Mister Wickham (later | and meat to the rest of the world, | to be one of the soundest, most 
Sir Henry) went gathering rubber | and among the things she buys in | rewarding investments our old 
tree seeds in Brazil. He brought | exchange are thousands of motor | country has ever made. 

these home with him to England; | cars. It’s a fairly safe bet that the | Bur just to get back for a moment 
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presented them to Kew Gardens; | rubber in some of the tyres on some | to Brazil . . . where they dance the 

they planted them, shipped the | of those cars comes from Malaya— | Samba as it really should be danced z 
seedlings out to Singapore, and that | and that’s why we begin with the | . . . before the war there was ¥ 
was how Malaya began to be one of | story of Mister Wickham and his | scarcely a British motor car to be > 
the world’s greatest rubber growing | rubber. | seen from Rio to the Amazon. ! 
countries. | Ir all has something to do with the | Now the Nuffield Organization ’ 





Brazit has grown in importance | wheels of trade turning full circle, | alone is shipping hundreds of cars 
and commercial vehicles each 
month. That’ll do far more than 


since those days. She is a vast, rich | which is what they’ll be doing in 
country now of just about as many | Britain before long. 


people as there are in Britain. She | WE shall soon be reaping the bene- | pay for all the nuts we can eat next 


sells rubber and coffee (an awful lot | fits of all this export trade we’re | Christmas. 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


MORRIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY - M.G. - MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 
NUFFIELD TRACTORS 





Overseas business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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